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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CATHOLIC 
SCHOOL’ 


The completion of this building, its dedication to educa- 
tion, and the opening of its doors as a Catholic parochial 
school are matters of no ordinary significance in this com- 
munity. By means of the present function we are pub- 
licly emphasizing the religious character of the educa- 
tional work to be undertaken here. Due respect for the 
opinion of our neighbors and fellow-citizens seems to 
call for some statement from the standpoint of the Catho- 
lic laity in explanation of the reasons which have impelled 
a comparatively poor congregation to go to this great 
expense and to assume an obligation of future mainte- 
nance which year after year will constitute a very serious 
and increasing burden. It is indeed a striking event that 
a congregation, very few of whom have large means, 
should have erected and equipped such a building, costing 
over $150,000, and should pledge itself to support the 
school and ultimately to discharge the remaining mort- 
gage indebtedness of $50,000. 

There is unfortunately much misunderstanding and 
criticism among our fellow-citizens of other denomina- 
tions in regard to the attitude of the Roman Catholic 
Church upon the important and far-reaching subject of 
the education of children in the public schools, and the 
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Catholic point of view is being frequently misrepre- 
sented. 

In the first place, it is constantly asserted that Cath- 
olics are opposed to the public school system of America. 
On the contrary, Catholics do approve and support the 
public schools, and willingly vote and pay their share of 
the taxes necessary for the maintenance of these schools. 
They believe that the State should provide free com- 
mon schools for the education of children, so that every 
American child not only shall have an opportunity of 
securing a free education but may be compelled to be 
educated. They recognize that in this country it is gen- 
erally impracticable in the common schools to teach the 
tenets of religious faiths, because to compel children 
indiscriminately to study the doctrines of any particular 
religion in which their parents do not believe would de- 
stroy all religious freedom and would be contrary to fun- 
damental rights, and they recognize further that to at- 
tempt to teach in the public schools the tenets of the 
Catholic, Jewish and forty Protestant denominations, 
more or less conflicting, would be quite impossible and in- 
evitably lead to religious chaos. They realize that abso- 
lute equality of religious freedom can only be secured by 
making the public schools non-sectarian. Catholics 
therefore favor the maintenance of a system of free com- 
mon schools; they have heretofore supported and will 
continue to support such a system, although they object 
to some of the details of management, and they will send 
and do send their children to these public schools wher- 
ever there are no Catholic schools. In fact, fully one-half 
of the Catholic children of our country are now attending 
public schools because of the lack of Catholic schools. 

Thousands of well-to-do Protestants and Jews—many 
in our own immediate neighborhood—send their children 
to private schools, whether day or boarding schools, in 
many of which the Protestant faith is taught. Yet no one 
suggests that, because these parents send their children 
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to private schools, they are in any sense acting in hos- 
tility to the public schools, or to American institutions, 
or to the best interests of their own children. They have 
and ought to have the right as parents to send their chil- 
dren to such schools as they think will afford them an edu- 
cation more complete and more conducive to the forma- 
tion of moral character than they car secure at the public 
schools. Catholics are but exercising the same common 
right, and moreover what they believe to be their duty as 
parents, when they send their children to the parochial 
schools which are erected, equipped and maintained at 
their own expense. 

Another misrepresentation, and one which Catholics 
resent, is the statement that the parochial and other 
Catholic schools do not inculcate patriotism, and that 
they teach anti-American doctrines. Any candid investi- 
gator will readily perceive that this charge is unfounded 
and is false. In Catholic schools, patriotism, obedience 
to the law and loyalty to the Constitution are taught as 
a religious even more than a civic duty; the best and 
highest ideals of American patriotism and citizenship 
are aimed at, and no true American Catholic can be other 
than a good and patriotic American citizen. Children 
are taught in these schools that loyal obedience to the 
laws and generous religious tolerance are the two essen- 
tial elements of good Catholic citizenship, and in every 
form and aspect they are impressed with the obligation 
as a religious duty to render unto Casar the things which 
are Cesar’s and unto God the things which are God’s, 
and to be ever thankful that in this country these two 
separate obligations are wholly reconcilable. 

The fundamental and controlling reason or motive for 
the establishment and maintenance of parochial schools 
is the profound conviction on the part of all Roman 
Catholics, in which conviction clergy and laity are a 
unit, that the welfare of the state, the stability of the 
Union, the continuance of civil and religious freedom, 
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and the lasting happiness of the individual depend upon 
the code and standards of morality, discipline, self- 
restraint and temperance taught by religion. The 
student of history well knows that social order and civil- 
ized society have always rested upon religion; that there 
has never been a civilized nation without religion; that 
free government has never long endured except in coun- 
tries where some religious faith has prevailed, and that 
our own country for three centuries has been an essen- 
tially religious country, by which I mean that the great 
majority of citizens have been believers in God and in 
some Christian religion. When the Constitution of the 
United States was established, the Americans were a 
truly religious people, and the masses then held so firmly 
to one form or another of Christian faith that, as has 
been recently pointed out by Archbishop Ireland in the 
Cathedral of St. Paul, ‘‘to stay away from religious serv- 
ice on Sunday was to invoke upon one’s self serious pub- 
lic criticism.’’ It is quite true that the great majority of 
Americans were then Protestants, but they were a religi- 
ous majority. The Catholics can never forget that they 
owe the blessing of religious liberty and tolerance which 
they now enjoy as a constitutional right to a generation 
that was overwhelmingly Protestant, and that it was 
granted to them at an epoch when religious liberty and 
tolerance were unknown in Europe, whether in Catholic 
or Protestant countries. 

Lord Bryce in his great work on The American Com- 
monwealth has reviewed the influence of religion in this 
country, and he declares that ‘‘one is startled by the 
thought of what might befall this huge yet delicate fabric 
of laws and commerce and social institutions were the 
foundation it has rested upon to crumble away.’’ That 
foundation he recognizes to be religion, and he admon- 
ishes us that ‘‘the more democratic republics become, 
the more the masses grow conscious of their own power, 
the more do they need to live, not only by patriotism, 
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but by reverence and self-control, and the more essential 
to their well-being are those sources whence reverence 
and self-control flow.’’ Catholics believe that those 
sources of reverence and self-control are to be found in 
religion and that if we sow in irreligion we shall reap in 
irreligion. Hence the firm and uncompromising deter- 
mination of Catholic clergy and laity that thorough and 
efficient religious instruction, so far as lies in their 
power, shall be a vital and essential element in the educa- 
tion of every American Catholic child. 

I very much doubt whether any respectable number 
of sensible and reflecting American citizens in our day 
would challenge the truth that morality is essential to 
the maintenance of civilized society and government, that 
the greatest influence for morality is to be found in the 
churches of the various denominations throughout the 
country, and that in teaching morality the churches are 
rendering a patriotic service and promoting the best 
interest and highest policy of the state. I venture to 
assert that the only reasonable difference of opinion 
possible among candid and just men is as to the best way 
of inculeating religion in the young and the extent to 
which religious instruction is essential as a part of the 
complete education of children. On the one hand there 
are those who conscientiously assert and sincerely believe 
that their children can receive all the religious training 
they need at home or at Sunday school and that they do 
not need any religious instruction in the daily school- 
room; on the other hand are those—practically all the 
Catholics and many Protestants—who conscientiously 
assert and sincerely believe that religion is the most 
essential part of the education of a child and the forming 
of its moral character, that few parents have the time 
or the ability to teach religion to their children, and that 
religion can properly be taught only by making it part 
and parcel of the early schoolroom and of every day’s 
instruction and study, whilst the mind and character of 
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the child are plastic, developing and forming. The latter 
view is the standpoint of Catholics and of constantly 
increasing numbers of Protestants who send their chil- 
dren to private schools in which the doctrines of their 
faith are taught. 

In the Catholic view, the influence of the school upon 
the future manhood and womanhood and citizenship of 
the country cannot be over-estimated. The school is the 
nursery where the mind and heart of the impressionable 
child are put into enduring form; the subtle influence of 
daily religious surroundings, example and suggestion in 
the classroom is as strong and pervading as it is difficult 
to analyze; the lessons of the primary and the elementary 
school are those that endure and in time dominate the 
child’s mind, and the visible example of daily discipline, 
uniformity of ideals, obedience, self-control and disinter- 
ested devotedness to church and country, indeed the very 
atmosphere of the Catholic religious school, are of them- 
selves formative and educative elements. It is the class- 
room that is the training field of character and good citi- 
zenship—of true manhood and womanhood. Yet many 
would wholly exclude and banish its most important and 
essential feature! 

Catholics believe that religion and the philosophy of 
Christianity are not to be taught haphazard, at odd 
moments, or by untrained persons, and that a firm grasp 
of the truths of the Catholic religion—or in fact of any 
religion—by the immature minds and hearts of children 
cannot be secured by merely reciting abstract maxims of 
morality or without constant example and precept, daily 
lessons, long training and thorough drilling. They fur- 
ther believe that, except in rare instances, this cannot be 
done by home instruction or by attending Sunday school 
once a week. The immense sacrifices Catholics have 
made and are making all over the country ought to dem- 
onstrate how sincere is their conviction upon this point. 
We may form some idea of the extent of this sacrifice 
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from this building and from the fact that the assessed 
valuation of the parochial schools in the city of New 
York is now over $30,000,000. 

The story of the heroic struggles and sacrifices of 
Catholics in order to maintain their system of schools 
for the education of their children ought to be known to 
every American Catholic, for it is the most thrilling and 
inspiring page in the history of their Church. The time 
still remaining to me will only permit a brief review of 
the results accomplished. It is an accomplishment for 
which Catholics may justly feel proud. 

The greatest single religious fact in the United States 
today is undoubtedly the Catholic school system main- 
tained by private individuals. The Catholic parish 
schools now number over 5,000, and the academies and 
colleges over 900, with over 1,500,000 pupils in attend- 
ance at these schools and colleges. More than 20,000 
Catholic men and women unselfishly devote their lives to 
the work of teaching in these schools, academies and 
colleges. The system is crowned by a great Catholic 
University at Washington with an attendance of nearly 
1,500. This vast educational organization is maintained 
at a yearly cost of millions of dollars without any public 
aid whatever except the allowance of exemption of school 
property from ordinary taxation. The efficiency of the 
Catholic schools and colleges has long been demonstrated 
by results and examinations, and it is at last generally 
conceded. The Catholic schools teach everything that is 
taught in the public schools and, in addition, teach re- 
ligion and religious morality. The standards of educa- 
tion in all secular branches are equal and in many in- 
stances superior to the neighborhood public or private 
schools. In other words, Catholic children are as well 
educated in the Catholic schools as in the public schools; 
they come from them as well trained and patriotic as the 
children coming from any other schools, and in addition 
they are thoroughly grounded in the doctrines of their 
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great religion. I say ‘‘great’’ because it is the great 
religion of all Christendom as well as of this country. 
When the Constitution of the United States was framed 
at the Philadelphia Convention of 1787, there were only 
about 25,000 avowed Catholics in the whole Union. Today 
they number 17,000,000. More than one-third of all who 
now attend Christian churches in the United States are 
Roman Catholics. The Catholic Church has many more 
members than any other religious denomination. The 
figures in the State of New York show that about 65 per 
cent, nearly two-thirds, of all regular church attendants 
are Roman Catholic, and that the remaining church at- 
tendants must be divided among forty separate Prot- 
estant denominations. Hence the justification for the 
assertion that the Catholic religion is the great religion 
of this country. 

It is true and should be added that Catholics hope that 
the day will come when the people of all denominations 
in this country will more adequately appreciate that 
religious instruction tends to promote the best and the 
most loyal citizenship, that the Catholic parochial schools 
are, therefore, rendering a public service, and that as 
such they should be allotted a reasonable part of the 
public educational fund raised from general taxation, 
measured by and limited to the actual saving to that 
fund, provided a required standard of education be main- 
tained. In Protestant England, for example, the Catholic 
parochial schools receive grants of public moneys if they 
fulfil certain conditions of efficiency in secular instruc- 
tion, staff qualification and equipment, and the extent of 
these grants is approximately the actual saving to the 
public fund. In the Catholic diocese of Long Island, in 
which we live, there are now over 68,000 children being 
educated in the Catholic schools and colleges, and in 
Greater New York there are more than 130,000 children 
attending the parochial schools. All these children would 
have to be educated in the public schools and at the 
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expense of the taxpayers if the Catholic schools did not 
educate them, and this Catholic education involves an 
immense direct saving to the public-school fund. Statis- 
ties recently submitted to the constitutional convention 
sitting at Albany showed that the immediate saving to 
the city of New York alone from the parochial schools 
was fully $7,500,000 per annum, and that not one penny 
of this saving was being contributed by the city or State 
to the cost of educating and training these Catholic chil- 
dren. Consequently, it is not unreasonable to contem- 
plate that justice and tolerance will finally prevail, and 
that the day will come when it will be recognized as 
equitable and as a wise and enlightened public policy -to 
provide that whenever any denomination, whether Cath- 
olic, Protestant, or Jewish, is in addition to religious 
instruction, educating and training large numbers of 
children according to satisfactory secular standards and 
tests, and is thereby relieving the public educational 
fund, every such denominational school should be granted 
out of the public funds some part of the actual saving, 
because it is rendering a public service. A basis of ad- 
justment will, I am confident, be ultimately worked out, 
which will be fair and just to all denominations. But in 
the meantime the private schools where secular and 
religious training are given to children, including the 
Catholic parochial schools, must continue to be erected, 
equipped and supported wholly by the members of the 
various denominations. There are now numerous Prot- 
estant private schools where the Protestant faith is being 
taught ; and what is true of the Catholic parochial schools 
is also true of the Protestant schools. 

We are all so accustomed to the blessings of absolute 
religious liberty and religious tolerance that we really 
find it difficult to imagine that any other condition could 
ever have been tolerated in the free air of America, and 
we are very apt to overlook or minimize the value of the 
most precious privilege we enjoy. Yet it is only a few 
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generations back when religious intolerance prevailed in 
the United States and Catholics were mercilessly and 
barbarously persecuted. The first constitution of the 
State of New York in 1777 discriminated against Catho- 
lies by permitting only Protestants to become citizens of 
the State, and this was done notwithstanding the fact 
that the Continental Congress had three years before en- 
treated the States to bury religious intolerance forever 
in oblivion. At one time in the Colony of New York 
Catholic priests were hunted as criminals, were con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment if apprehended, and 
were to suffer the death penalty if they broke prison and 
were retaken. Catholics could not hold civil or military 
posts, and could not even worship God according to their 
faith without becoming criminals and liable to imprison- 
ment. The only period of full religious tolerance and 
liberty in our colonial history was for a short time during 
the term of Governor Dongan, who was a Roman 
Catholic. 

All this intolerance has happily passed away never to 
return, and religious liberty is now firmly established. I 
recall the fact in order to impress upon your minds why 
we should be grateful to the generation of Americans, 
overwhelmingly Protestant, who gave us religious free- 
dom and in doing so redeemed the past persecution of 
Catholics. 

In conclusion, I must say that we Catholics of the 
Parish of St. Patrick of Glen Cove should acclaim our 
appreciation of the great service and unselfish devotion 
of the one person whose whole-hearted energy has made 
this school possible and without whose example we 
should despair of maintaining it. Long may this beauti- 
ful building endure as a splendid monument to the faith 
and patriotism of a Catholic priest, our. beloved pastor, 
Bernard O’Reilly. We must also voice our cordial wel- 
come and pledge of support to the Sisters of Notre Dame, 
worthy members of a great American Catholic Sister- 
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hood devoted to the education of children, who are now 
about to take up in our midst the task of teaching our 
children. They will labor week after week and year 
after year, devotedly and unselfishly, for a pittance 
barely sufficient to supply their absolute physical needs, 
with little or no expectation of public recognition, and 
seek and find their reward only in the satisfaction of the 
day’s duty well done and in the inspiring and vivifying 
maxim of their whole daily life that their work is ever 


Pro Deo et Eccuesia eT Patria. 











THE PRIMARY TEXTBOOK AND ITS SELECTION 


A teacher in one of our parochial schools sent us the 
following circular letter issued by Benziger Bros., to- 
gether with comments suggested by this letter. We 
believe the patrons of the Review would profit by reading 
the letter and the comments: 


Contents vs. Method 
REVEREND SISTER: , 


The choice of primary readers is one of utmost importance, both 
from the standpoint of teacher and child, as for the former it means 
the selection of the best tool to do the best work in the most efficient 
way, while for the latter it means the use of the best material that 
makes for the best fundation in the building of language structure. 

Now, as the builder considers first the material placed at his dis- 
posal before defining the methods to be used in the construction of the 
edifice, as the mechanic first regards the substance to be worked be- 
fore settling on methods to be used in building that substance so 
in the choice of the best readers for the primary grades there must 
first be question of content before we consider the method to be used 
in presenting that content to the child. Hence, when there is a ques- 
tion of a reader for Catholic schools, the content of the book is of 
primal, vital importance, so that the Catholic teacher, acquainted with 
the various methods of imparting an efficient, work-a-day knowledge 
of reading may use the best of each method and thereby accomplish 
greater results than are possible by confining all to one method. 

The Catholic teacher knows full well how lasting are the first 
impressions of childhood. Therefore, given on the one hand a book 
whose prime object is to advocate a certain method, even though that 
method be the best, but whose content is essentially profane, material- 
istic and utilitarian, and on the other hand given a text whose content 
is essentially Catholic in tone and matter, and that it is perfectly 
adapted to any method, no Catholic teacher should hesitate at the 
choice between these two books. 

Now we do not hestitate to claim that foremost among readers 
of the latter class are Benziger’s Catholic National Readers, and the 
proof of this claim is evidenced by the satisfaction of teachers using 
these books and the splendid results everywhere produced by their 
adoption. We are, therefore, justified in urging their retention wher- 
ever they have been introduced and their adoption in all such Catholic 
schools interested in the best Catholic text adopted to the best methods 
of teaching and reading. 

Furthermore, aware of the strenuous efforts put forth by our com- 
petitors to displace our readers in the primary grades by public-school 
readers advocating some special methods of teaching reading, we 
deem it but right to yourself as well as to ourselves to direct your 
attention to the high retail price which our competitors ask for their 
books, which in every case is 30 cents or 35 cents, as compared to our 
price of 18 cents and 20 cents; also to their introductory price of 21 
cents, as compared to our price of 5 cents for our Catholic First 
Readers. 

Hoping to have your good-will in this matter, we remain, 

Yours very respectfully, 
BENZIGER BROTHERS. 
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THE ADVANTAGE OF USING A TEXTBOOK BASED OF A DEFINITE 
METHOD 


We sometimes hear it said that a good teacher will 
obtain results no matter what kind of textbook she uses, 
and a poor teacher will fail though the best of textbooks 
be placed in the hands of her pupils. Again we are told 
that a textbook based on a definite method can be used 
successfully only by a teacher trained in that particular 
method, whereas the textbook that is not based on a 
definite method can be adapted to any method. 

There is doubtless much truth in the first statement, 
for a good teacher will be ingenious in devising plans to 
make up in some measure for the deficiencies of the text- 
book; but what a waste of energy to be obliged to work 
over and rearrange all her material, while the results 
must in the end fall far short of what might reasonably 
be expected were the matter of the textbook in harmony 
with her method. Where unity and continuity of method 
are wanting, the best efforts of the teacher can produce 
only a confused mental growth. On the other hand, when 
the textbook is based on a definite method which is fol- 
lowed by the teacher, there will result a harmonious and 
orderly development, as the textbook will reenforce the 
teacher’s presentation and vice versa. 

Regarding the second objection, suffice it to say that 
a teacher who understands the general principles of 
method will not necessarily confine herself to a single 
stereotyped method, but can readily adopt new ones, 
which will be pliable in her hands and easily fitted to a 
variety of conditions. 


WHO SHOULD SELECT THE TEXTBOOKS TO BE USED? 


The problem of selecting the textbooks for a school fre- 
quently fails to receive its due share of attention, and yet 
the character of the textbooks used is a matter of such 
vital importance that after the influence of the teacher, 
there is perhaps no other factor in the whole educational 
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system which produces more lasting results. The text- 
book should provide for the child thought material de- 
rived from the highest and noblest sources and presented 
in such a manner as to supply not only food for the intel- 
lect but with the grace of God, weapons and defensive 
armor for the ‘‘moral warfare’’ he will be called upon to 
wage. We might borrow Whittier’s words to express 
the thought: 

In God’s own might 

We gird us for the coming fight; 

And, strong in Him whose cause is ours 

In conflict with unholy powers 


We grasp the weapons He has given— 
The Light, the Truth, and Love of Heaven. 


It follows, then, that the persons entrusted with the 
selection of the textbooks should be qualified by training 
and experience to estimate correctly the comparative 
merits of the various ones under consideration. These 
books should be given a careful examination. The matter 
they contain and the methods upon which they are con- 
structed should be analyzed from a scientific standpoint. 

Where uniform textbooks are to be adopted for a 
locality or a diocese, the question as to who should select 
them becomes many-sided. If left to a school board, it 
is just possible that none of the members may have the 
knowledge of pedagogy, nor the experience in the use of 
textbooks which this important work demands, and as a 
result the lowest introduction price may help to deter- 
mine their choice. 

Were the teachers, as a body, called upon to discuss 
the merits of the various textbooks and make a selection 
it would probably be difficult if not altogether impossible 
to reach an agreement. 

The diocesan superintendent—where there is one— 
would hardly wish to act in the réle of autocrat and 
choose a series of textbooks independently of the teach- 
ers, while at the same time his professional knowledge 
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and wide experience wilt be of the greatest value, if 
brought to bear upon the question. 

Perhaps the solution of the problem can best be met by 
a compromise. Give the teachers an opportunity of 
expressing their opinions and making suggestions, but let 
the final decision rest with a committee consisting of the 
principals of several schools to represent the different 
teaching communities in the locality or diocese and pre- 
sided over by the diocesan superintendent. 

In localities where uniformity in textbooks is not re- 
quired, the individual teachers are sometimes given the 
privilege of selecting them for their respective classes 
on the ground that their work would lack individuality 
were they not free to do so. However, this tdea does not 
seem to be in accord with sound pedagogy, for there could 
be no uniformity of method in such a school and pupils 
would be placed at a serious disadvantage in passing 
from grade to grade. On the other hand, there is still 
room for the exercise of the teacher’s individuality. 
Even when the method used throughout the school is new 
to her, a skillful teacher will soon make it her own and 
find it pliable and elastic. 

When a change of textbooks becomes desirable, we 
would not have the teachers’ wishes ignored, but would 
have them concur with the principal in the determination 
of the series to be adopted. Their choice should of course 
be submitted to the pastor, who, as a rule, will have suffi- 
cient confidence in their judgment to give his approval. _ 

A Primary TEACHER. 


To this discussion the editor would add a few words. 
We most heartily agree with Benziger Bros. that the 
content of the child’s first book is a matter of the gravest 
importance. During this first year in school the seed 
thoughts of his future conscious life must be implanted 
and nutured into a vigorous development. There are 
some few points in this letter, however, with which we 
must take issue. It is not only the best material for ‘‘the 
building of language structure’’ which must find place in 
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the child’s first book, but the best material for the up- 
building of his conscious life as well, and so it must 
include the germs of the fivefold spiritual inheritance of 
the child, set forth in Murray Butler’s ‘‘Meaning of 
Education.’’ 

We have a still graver fault to find, however, with 
the implication that the method embodied in the text- 
book is a matter of slight importance, or that the 
primary reader may be so constructed as to be used indif- 
ferently in any method that a teacher may follow. This 
is a pedagogical fallacy of the gravest character. The 
express aim of one method may be the building up of the 
child’s thought complexes, while holding the word- 
imagery in a subordinate place, relegating it to the field 
of indirect mental vision at the earliest possible moment; 
while another method may aim at the converse of this 
result. Evidently these books cannot be interchanged 
without a simultaneous change of method, nor can the 
two methods ever be successfully combined, since the 
greater the success in one direction the greater the 
failure in the other. 

The claim set forth in the fourth paragraph of the 
letter should not be granted without an examination of 
the book in question. Let us turn, then, to the first book 
in the Catholic National Series of Readers to be placed in 
the children’s hands and see what great root thoughts, 
or what Catholic thoughts the book contains. The reader 
of this article may not have the book readily at hand, 
which is unfortunate. We may help him, however, by 
giving here the thought content of the first few lessons. 
Lesson I reads: ‘‘& cat fat. a fat cat. ate.’’ The first 
three words have the diacritical marks on the letter ‘‘a’’ 
and the diacritical marks appear again in two of the 
separate characters at the end of the lesson. This is the 
entire lesson, if we omit the picture of the cat. It will be 
admitted that there is nothing strikingly Catholic about 
this lesson, and it would be equally hard to find any germ 
of great thought in it enfolding the child’s fivefold spir- 
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itual inheritance. We turn then to the second lesson with 
suspended hope and read, ‘‘the hat man has. A hat. 
The hat. A man. The man has a hat.’’ There is pre- 
sented with this a picture of a hat and the picture of a 
man holding a hat in his hand, and a drill on the words 
‘¢‘man,’’ ‘‘hat’’ and ‘‘has.’’ This we confess is not much 
more inspiring than the first lesson. Lesson III contains 
a picture of a cat and a rat and a bucket with the follow- 
ing legend: ‘‘See the rat! I see the rat. Let the cat see 
the rat. The cat can see it.’” We omit here the script 
repetition and pass on to the story in Lesson IV, which 
runs as follows: ‘‘This is a hen. It is a red hen. See! 
the hen has an egg. Let me get the egg.’’ This story is 
illustrated by a picture of a hen and a hen egg. The 
legend in Lesson V is: ‘‘Is Ned in bed yet? Yes, Ned is 
in bed. See! Ben has a fast sled.’’ To bring out the 
valuable thought of the preceding five lessons Lesson VI 
is given in the form of a review: ‘‘The fat hen has an 
egg. I see the egg. The rat can get the egg. The cat 
can get the rat. Is the man in bed? Yes, the man is in 
bed yet. Let me see the hat. Ned has the hat. Has Ben 
a sled? Yes, Ben has a sled. Is this a fast sled? Yes, 
this red sled is fast.’’ 

Was there ever more dreary stuff offered to an 
intelligent being? Is would take a man with the mental 
digestion of a rhinoceros to do anything with it. It 
would be hard to devise any material less worthy to be 
called germinal, or Catholic, or less suited to a child 
entering the first grade. How any educator deserving of 
that name could so abuse one of God’s children as to 
make him learn this vapid stuff has puzzled and is puz- 
zling teachers both Catholic and non-Catholic. It is more 
than time that we cease to call such material and such 
books Catholic. They are a disgrace to that sacred name 
and can only help to lower the public esteem for the 
splendid work that is being done by our Catholic teachers, 
in spite of such textbooks as this having been forced into 
their unwilling hands. 
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As to their price, such books would be exceedingly dear 
if the child was paid for using them, instead of paying 
any sum for them, however small. The question of price 
should not enter into the problem until the suitableness of 
the book for the high ends to be achieved is first settled. 

It is to be regretted that a firm so worthy in many 
respects of Catholic support should persist in its en- 
deavors to send these books into our Catholic schools. 
Commercial enterprise is worthy of admiration and sup- 
port only when it is along right lines. When, however, the 
moral, mental and religious life of our children is at 
stake, we cannot afford to view the matter from a merely 
commercial standpoint. We must insist that the books 
put into the hands of our children be Catholic and up to 
the present requirements of the science of pedagogy. Of 
course, we cannot afford a textbook content which is 
opposed to Catholic belief, but neither can we afford to 
have textbooks containing vapid nothings about cats, rats 
and dogs forced upon us as Catholic just because the pub- 
lishers of the books happen to be estimable Catholic 
gentlemen. | 

That such books as that here described should be used 
in our schools by the choice of the principal or the teacher 
is evidence enough that such teacher is unfit for the task 
of deciding upon the proper textbook to be used in a 
Catholic school. If books of this character are forced 
upon our schools by diocesan school boards, then this fact 
would substantiate the criticism implied in the Sister’s 
comments on the possible pedagogical incompetency of 
some diocesan school boards. It is to be hoped, however, 
that there are not many school boards that would be 
guilty of an act of this kind. 

We need Catholic textbooks covering every phase of 
work done in our Catholic schools, but these textbooks 
must be both Catholic and pedagogical. They must not 
be allowed to sin against Catholic faith or morals and 
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neither must they be allowed to sin against fondemental 
principles of pedagogy. 

The Review will cheerfully open its pages to a Seis 
sion of any textbook in use in our Catholic schools and it 
is hoped that by calling attention to the merits and de- 
merits of textbooks which are introduced into our schools 
the Review may do something towards lifting the stand- 
ard of our textbooks and towards aiding the teachers in 
their great work. The merits of textbooks have too long 
been left exclusively to irresponsible book agents and to 
the thoughtless recommendations written by teachers in 
return for favors received. It is high time that those 
to whom the interests of our Catholic schools are 
entrusted should scrutinize closely the textbooks that are 
in use in our schools. Our people are supporting our 
schools at great sacrifice and have every right to the 
highest efficiency which a school can schieve. It is pal- 
pably evident, therefore, that the teacher should not be 
handicapped by being compelled to use inferior tools. 

THomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 











FRANCIS THOMPSON AND DE QUINCEY 


The recent biography of Francis Thompson illustrates 
in detail the similarity of experience which he shared 
with De Quincey. The life history of both was unusual 
and romantic to a degree, some vagabond impulse, some 
vagrant strain in the blood making them dwellers outside 
the purlieus of conventional life. Not in external inci- 
dents merely are their careers alike, but also in the inner 
springs of genius and temperament. The impression 
received from a comparison of them is that of kin- 
dred personalities, effectuating themselves through the 
medium of similar environments. Thus Wilfrid Meynell 
writes of them: ‘‘Biography repeats itself, not in com- 
mon mental experience only, but also in uncovenanted 
details of fact and incident. Like De Quincey, whose 
writings he took into his blood, Thompson had a nervous 
illness in Manchester; like De Quincey he went to Lon- 
don, and knew Oxford Street for a stony stepmother; 
his wealth, like De Quincey’s once, lay in two volumes, 
for he carried Aeschylus in one pocket, Blake in the 
other; and the parallel might, if to profit, be further out- 
drawn.’’ The following sketch is an attempt to continue 
the parallel in character and circumstances which he has 
indicated. 

The ‘‘Confessions of an English Opium-Eater’’ which 
record the experiences of a timid, delicate boy adrift in 
London, are, in thought and feeling, akin to the self- 
revelation of Francis Thompson. Therein is delineated 
the personality of a sensitive boy, given to reverie, and 
beset by a sense of the mystery of life. Harried and tor- 
mented at home, jostled by rough companions in the war- 
fare of a public school, he escapes from it all, beyond the 
ken of his mother, into the vast world of the metropolis. 
There his neurotic temperament makes him fall an easy 
victim to the lure of a drug habit which colors all his life 
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and work. His adventures would be deemed wildly im- 
probable were they not repeated afterwards in the case 
of Thompson. He herds with a wretched little waif in a 
noisome tenement, is ‘‘fleeced’’ by Jewish money-lenders, 
succumbs to weakness and is succored by the unfortunate 
Anne, wanders with tender fellow-feeling among the poor 
of the streets, solaces himself with the music, and drinks 
in the pageantry of life in a great city. And all his 
motley impressions serve as food for musings on the 
dark riddle of existence. 

The Autobiography of De Quincey affords with the 
Confessions the best insight into his idiosyncrasy. The 
little incidents of his sequestered childhood are made the 
loopholes of an outlook on life, and are invested by his 
brooding intensity of vision with a significance beyond 
their apparent meaning. Thus, the reappearance, early 
in spring, of some crocuses comes to him charged with a 
peculiar pathos; the death of his little sister Elizabeth in 
summer, set over as it was against the glory of that sea- 
son, receives an added poignancy. Similarly, the fate of 
two scrofulous little idiot girls, ignored and untended, 
with whom he became acquainted, opens for him dark 
vistas of human misery. He consoles himself with the 
hope that ‘‘scrofula and idiocy may have some mystic 
privilege in a coffin; and the pariahs of the world may 
form the aristocracy of the dead.’’ Thus, these events 
became the occasions of quickening his sympathy with all 
suffering and misfortune. Finite in themselves, they 
became the points of departure for dreams which soared 
into the infinite. Such was the trance in which, as he 
stood by the side of his dead sister, he heard a solemn 
wind—the saddest that ear ever heard. ‘‘It was a wind 
that might have swept the fields of mortality for a thou- 
sand centuries. Many times since, upon summer days, 
when the sun is about the hottest, I have heard the same 
wind arising and uttering the same hollow, solemn, Mem- 
nonian but saintly swell; it is in this world the one great 
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symbol of eternity.’’ Such was the vision, which 
haunted him long after her death, in which ‘‘white fleecy 
clouds sailing over the great azure depths of the sky .. . 
grew and shaped themselves into visions of beds with 
white lawny curtains; and in the beds lay sick children, 
dying children that were tossing in anguish, and weeping 
clamorously for death.’’ So, too, in later years, as he 
watched the royal court tread the mazes of the dance, a 
mood of ‘‘ passionate sadness’’ was induced in him by the 
thought that ‘‘such a scene presents a sort of mask of 
human life, with its whole equipage of pomps and glories, 
its luxury of sight and sound, its hours of golden youth, 
and the interminable revolution of ages hurrying after 
ages, and one generation treading upon the flying foot- 
steps of another.’’ One incident in the story of Aladdin, 
which he read in infancy, first awoke in him this sense of 
symbolism—the fact that the whereabouts of the innocent 
child, who alone could release the wonderful lamp, is dis- 
covered among all the sounds of the globe by his foot- 
falls: ‘‘Even the articulate or brutal sounds of the globe 
must be all so many languages and cyphers that some- 
where have their corresponding keys—have their gram- 
mar and syntax; and the least things of the universe must 
be secret mirrors to the greatest.’’ These instances 
exemplify the special sensibility of De Quincey and 
his feeling of the analogies that underlie phenomenal 
appearances. 

Such traits are also characteristic of Francis Thomp- 
son, whose subtle vision discerned the nexus between 
things seemingly the most diverse: 

‘* All things by immortal power 
Near or far, 
Hiddenly to each other linked are, 
That thou canst not stir a flower 
Without troubling ofa star.’’ 


His art has the symbolism and suggestion of Blake; it can 
reveal— 
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‘*a World in a grain of sand, 
And a Heaven in a wild-flower.’’ 


Like De Quincey he was a child of genius, weaving the 
stuff of life into the fabric of dreams. He touches all 
the infinite little things of infancy with a truth of emotion 
which fixes forever their significance. A child’s kiss is 
for him a sacrament; its chatter is starry babble of 
Heaven. Or the incongruous prattle on the lips of a 
child thought dying, 
‘*A cup of chocolate 

One farthing is the rate, 

You drink it through a straw——’”’ 
harrows him with its irrelevance. A poppy plucked by 
Monica, and given withering to him as they walk together 
at eventide, becomes a symbol of his life of ‘‘withering 
dreams,’’ and of the twenty vanished years that divide 
him from her. His parting with another child has in it 
the pathos which is at the heart of things: 


‘‘The pang of all the partings past, 
And partings yet to be.’’ 


Both he and De Quincey were penetrated with a con- 
sciousness of the wonder and mystery of life; they were at 
once awed by its splendors and touched by its pitifulness. 
In this respect the ‘‘ Anthem of Earth,’’ which envisages 
the complex of human experience, might be called a poetic 
analogue of the Autobiography and the Confessions. 
For, in the same strain of pensive modulation, it sounds 
all the notes of the gamut of existence. Of the theme of 
the poem the following is an abstract: ‘‘In nescientness, 
in nescientness’’ man puts on ‘‘the fleshly lendings’’ of 
the earth, ‘‘naught dreaming of the after penury.’’ 
‘In a little joy, in a little joy, 
We wear awhile the sore insignia,’’ 

with high hopes and trust, till the mother speaks to us as 
men. Then ‘‘in a little thought, in a little thought’’ we 
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stand and gaze and see the ruin of joy, and know we have 
been deceived. But the instinct of living is strong, and 
‘*in a little strength, in a little strength’’ we face life 
again, though never more 


‘‘with spurted feet shall tread 
I’ the wine-presses of song.’’ 


Finally, ‘‘in a little sight, in a little sight’’ we grow 
patient, waiting the wisdom of pain, till earth reclaims 
her own ‘‘in a little dust, in a little dust.’’ Thus does 
Thompson, like De Quincey, ‘‘sweep the whole harp of 
pensive sensibilities.’’ This poem contains his conspec- 
tus of life, and forms the setting for the philosophy of 
‘‘The Hound of Heaven.’’ 

Humanity is an outstanding trait of the character of 
Francis Thompson and De Quincey. Both view the com- 
mon life of man with singular elevation. De Quincey’s 
breadth of sympathy displays itself in his readiness to 
converse more Socratico with every human being, in his 
deference to people of mean degree, and in his refinement 
of feeling for women and children. It is vibrant in the 
essays which describe in impassioned prose the fate of 
the ill-starred Charles Lloyd and his household, the hero- 
ism of the Green child whose parents were lost in a snow- 
storm at Grasmere, and his own grief for the death of 
little Kate Wordsworth. His devotion to her memory, 
which forms the subject of some of the most affecting 
pages of his reminiscences, is paralleled by the desolation 
of Thompson at the flitting of ‘‘Daisy.’’ Both had that 
deep love of children which makes— 

‘*the sudden lilies push 
Between the loosening fibers of the heart,’’ 
their cult of them being tantamount to the awe and rev- 
erence which marks the tributes to Sylvia and Monica in 
‘*Sister Songs.’’ Idealism is a dominant note of their 
imagination, which presents reality purified of all stain 
or soilure. Thompson’s treatment in his poems of the 
street girl who befriended him is akin to De Quincey’s 
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account of Anne of Oxford Street. Thompson’s rescuer 
becomes transfigured by his chastening vision as 


‘*a flower 
Fallen from the budded coronal of Spring,’’ 


while, in some dream-tryst, the lost Anne is given back to 
De Quincey regenerated as in ‘‘The Daughter of Leb- 
anon.’’ Thus, by the flame of their imagination the dross 
is consumed, and the gold is refined from the ore of life. 
For, as Thompson sings, 
‘‘The chambers of the house of dreams 
Are fed with so divine an air 


That time’s hoar wings grow young therein, 
And they who walk there are most fair.’’ 


It is this quality of translucent purity which makes his 
poems a welcome relief from the sordid ‘‘realism’’ of 
other writers. 

When we turn to the character of their writings we 
find in common an impassioned quality, sustained orches- 
tration of style, and splendor of imagery. The inspira- 
tion of Sir Thomas Browne and of Milton is evident in 
both. The influence of ‘‘Religio Medici’’ is implicit in 
the Confessions; the ‘‘Anthem of Earth’’ in Miltonic 
verse contains a descant on mortality after the manner 
of ‘‘Urn Burial.’’ The sublimity of these models satis- 
fied some subtle temperamental quality of Thompson and 
De Quincey, who loved to lose themselves in an O alti- 
tudo. The cadence, too, of these old masters was attuned 
to their grave mood or reverie. 

Again, the writings of both show mutual resemblances 
not only in manner, but also in thought. It has been 
pointed out, for example, that the purport of the ‘‘Sus- 
piria de Profundis’’ is the salutary effect of suffering in 
developing the intellect and spirit of man—which is also 
the theme of the ‘‘Encomium Moestitiae’’ and the ‘‘ Mis- 
tress of Vision.’’ The similarity of ideas is in some cases 
so striking as to warrant the statement that Thompson’s 
thought derives directly from De Quincey. The irri- 
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descent essay on Shelley gives the best illustration of his 
obligations. This apologia, which seemed so novel be- 
cause urged with such genius, had been, in its principal 
points, anticipated by De Quincey’s penetrating critique 
of the poet. De Quincey was the first to point out the 
childlike nature of Shelley, his essential truth and sin- 
cerity, and the soul of goodness which informed this 
‘straying spirit of light.’’ Witness the parallelism of 
these two statements: Infidel by his intellect, Shelley was 
a Christian in the tendencies of his heart’’ (De Quincey), 
and ‘‘an anti-Christian in ethics, the blood in the veins of 
his Muse was Christian’’ (Thompson). Indeed, the fol- 
lowing excerpt from De Quincey’s essay contains in germ 
the ideas later so brilliantly developed by Thompson: 
‘*When one thinks of the early misery which he suffered, 
and of the insolent infidelity which, being yet so young, 
he wooed with a lover’s passion, then the darkness of 
midnight begins to form a deep, impenetrable back- 
ground. Yet again, when one recurs to his gracious 
nature, his fearlessness, his truth, his purity from all 
fleshliness of appetite, his freedom from vanity, his dif- 
fusive love and tenderness—suddenly, out of the dark- 
ness reveals itself a morning in May; forests and thickets 
of roses advance to the foreground; from the midst of 
them looks out ‘the eternal child,’ cleansed from his sor- 
rows, radiant with joy, having power given him to forget 
the misery which he caused, and leaning with his heart 
upon the dovelike faith against which his erring intellect 
had rebelled.’’ 

Thompson and De Quincey divined the secret of Shel- 
ley because their genius was kindred to his. For the 
same visionary quality is everywhere present in their 
writings. The subtle vision which in his poems com- 
passed the actual and the ideal, the visible and the in- 
visible, is also reflected in their art—an art resting on 
the earth as its point d’appui, but ‘piercing with all its 
spirings of utterance into the infinite.’’ 

F. Moyn1may. 




















AGENCIES OF EXPRESSION 


Although expression and cognition run along parallel 
lines, our earliest activities are pure reflexes, the result 
either of strong outward stimuli, or of some hereditary 
impulse, originating far back in our racial history. But 
though purely reflexive, consequently non-voluntary be- 
cause non-conscious, these spontaneous and random 
movements are important means in developing the mus- 
cles and preparing by experience for the later voluntary 
contraction of the muscles thus exercised. 

The little bundle of human mechanism, freighted with 
its priceless dowry, an immortal soul, is mercifully slow 
in its awakening to the things around it, because of the 
well nigh unlimited possibilities with which its many- 
sided environment will bring it in contact. Thus we see 
the child confronted at the outset by three very complex 
worlds, with each of which it must make acquaintance, 
and of these, first and foremost is its own wonderful 
little human self, the prime mystery to the baby intelli- 
gence, and the earliest plaything and source of endless 
exploitation for baby activity. This constantly develop- 
ing organism, pushed forward, on the one hand, by agen- 
cies independent of the child or of its guardians, is, on 
the other, largely influenced by the direction, support 
and sympathy he receives from the environmental social 
world into which he has been introduced, and of which, 
without volition of his own, he becomes a part. Lastly, 
above, beneath, beside him, is the great world of Nature, 
and happy the lot of that child whose first lessons have 
been learned at the knee of the Great Mother, and her 
vital principles engraved upon his heart; whose steps 
were early trained to wander fearlessly amid the silence 
of her forests; to loiter beside her babbling brooks, spy- 
ing into the secrets of the shining, sportive creatures 
frisking beneath their glistening surface; who loved to 
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join the meadow lark in his matin hymn, or listen to the 
tune of the blading corn singing its goodnight to the 
zephyr. And blessed, indeed, that child to whom, grown 
to manhood, the Sculptor of the World will have disclosed 
the secret of His art, and the ‘‘everlasting hilis’’ have 
taught their story of patience and of strength; into 
whose ear they will have choired their exultant Te Deum 
Laudamus, while the firmament will have declared to 
him the glory of God, and the great sea voiced its mes- 
sage of warning or blessing. 

The reflexive stage of existence ushers our little trav- 
eler into that of spontaneous imitation, and here percep- 
tion furnishes the stimuli for motor reaction. This 
stage is most strongly accentuated between the age of 
2 and 3 years. Nothing escapes the child. He copies 
everything. He is entering into his possession; making 
his own his newly acquired and undeveloped riches; the 
treasures that have come to him through ancestral inheri- 
tance. Around him lies unexplored his world-wide do- 
main, and he sets about his investigations in character- 
istic fashion. Are the sights new to him? He will test 
them by experiment. Do the sounds but faintly strike 
upon his consciousness? He will take them as they are, 
and crow and babble and prattle, scream, above all, in 
response to the stimuli that awaken his sympathy. For 
the child at this period is the most sympathetic of beings. 
He knows no alter. It is the ego; the Charles, the James, 
the Matthew, whomsoever it may be, for whom the sun 
shines, the moon gives light, the stars appear, people 
come and go, his whole environmental world revolves, 
and in all this his interest is intense, for he is not only 
part of all, he, his own little self, is really the very things 
he sees. The child at this period has often been observed 
to weep at an accident, where the object injured was in- 
capable of feeling; as when the leg of a table, or the arm 
of a chair was broken, in his presence. To the imagina- 
tive little mind the broken ‘‘limb’’ was his own; the 
sympathetic pain he felt and the tears he shed were over 
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his own misfortune. With this truth for a searchlight 
into the childish heart, who shall make idle jest of the 
sorrows, and, above all, the terrors of the little toddling 
two-year-old? 

But perception is deepening into something more. The 
developing imagination of the child, assimilating and re- 
sponsively acting upon the ideas evolved by its environ- 
mental stimuli, reaches outward to an ever-broadening 
and more highly colored expression. No longer does 
the réle of copyist content. Before the little one, far- 
stretching, lies the enchanted world of drama, its hori- 
zon bounded only by the limitations of the child’s other 
world, environment, and his own peculiar faculty of imag- 
ination and fancy. On its checkered stage he pictures 
himself in every known capacity. 


‘*Behold the child among his new-born blisses, 
A six years darling of a pigmy size! 
See where ’mid work of his own hand he lies, 
Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses, 
With light upon him from his father’s eyes! 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly learned art; 
A wedding or a festival, 
A mourning or a funeral; 
And this hath now his heart, 
And unto this he frames his song! 


Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love or strife; 
But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside 
And with new joy and pride 
The little actor cons another part; 
Filling from time to time his ‘‘humorous stage’’ 
With all the persons, down to palsied age, 
That life brings with her in her equipage; 
As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation.’” 


‘Wordsworth, “Ode on the Intimations of Immortality, from Reco} 
lections of Barly Childhood,” stanza 7. 
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The child is the most natural and artistic of imperson- 
ators, because he has actually forgotten his own identity. 
He is the one whom he represents, just as a while before 
the broken leg or the shattered arm of the unconscious 
object of his sympathy was really his own little limb. 
Even later, vivid imagination will continue to endow 
these objects with life, when they are needed accessories 
to his cast of characters. Who that has read it can for- 
get Mr. Baldwin’s delightful account of the charming 
little farce enacted before him by his children, respec- 
tively two and three years old, in which Helen, the senior, 
carried out the réle of ‘‘Mamma;’’ the little two-year-old 
was transformed into ‘‘Helen;’’ and the post at the end 
of the veranda became ‘‘Papa,’’ no attention being paid 
whatever to the real papa, struggling behind his news- 
paper to preserve his equilibrium, while he listened to 
the imaginary ‘‘Mamma’’ taking off to the life the char- 
acteristic expressions and inflections of Mrs. Baldwin’s 
nursery phraseology. 

This is the period of first impressions. Somebody has 
said that sensory-motor action is definitely influenced 
during the child’s first year. Whether we admit the 
theory or not, it is certain that much of our success or 
failure in after life depends upon the motor formation 
we receive at an age when the nerve cells are most plastic 
and the mind unfettered by the inevitable ‘‘reason why”’ 
that comes with the teens. Halleck, after quoting Dr. 
Carl Lange as saying that ‘‘the knowledge which a well- 
trained child of six has acquired surpasses in value the 
acquisition of any student during his university period,’’ 
aptly adds: 

‘‘Those children are specially fortunate who are com- 
pelled to acquire certain proper motor reactions before 
the reasons for them are understood. Such children will 
find out later that they have a wonderful mechanism 
properly fashioned to their hand. When the workings of 


the central nervous system are more widely known, there 
will be a reaction in favor of blind, authoritative training 
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early in life; that is, if fit parents and teachers can be 
found to apply such training. . . . Many young men 
are dismissed from positions because habits of civility, 
self-restraint and punctuality were not ingrained into 
the nervous tissue before their value was known. Even 
inanimate things can acquire wonderful reactions to 
stimuli. It is well known that the wood of a Cremona 
violin, which had been used by the hands of none but 
masters, gradually acquired a molecular tendency to 
harmonious resonance. When the instrument was after- 
wards used by an ordinary player, he was astonished 
to find that it had a tendency to play well of itself, and 
to refuse to respond to his mistakes by introducing the 
amount of discord to which he was accustomed. The 
sooner the idea is exploded that a child should not be 
taught until it can see the why and the wherefore of 
things, the better it will be for the world.’” 


Wundt tells us that ‘‘Precision and grace of movement 
depend upon certainty of instinct, not upon firmness of 
will.’? An impulse of will at the outset will set at work 
a whole array of actions. Education, then, should con- 
sist largely in doing. ‘‘Action is the keynote to habit 
and character.’’ Why is it that those persons who have 
not been habituated from childhood to correct speech 
and the forms of polite intercourse, when compelled by 
environment to attempt them later, do so shamefacedly ; 
often with a certain inward contempt of what they term 
‘‘affectation,’’ and discard them as soon as they regain 
the society of their usual companions? Why do those 
accustomed to the ways of refinement shrink with sensi- 
ble pain from contact with those more roughly reared? 
Variations in the early sensory-motor training furnish 
us the self-evident reply.* (For Prof. James’ opinion 
see note.)* 

‘* All states of consciousness contain a motor element,’” 


*Education of the Central Nervous System,” Halleck, pp. 229, 230. 

*“Habits are early formed, and after they are once fixed they rule us 
with the grasp of a Titan,”—Halleck. 

“Hardly ever can the youth transferred to the society of his betters 
unlearn the nasality and other vices of speech bred in him by the 
— of his early years.”—Principles of Psychology, vol. I, p. 121. 

allec 
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but in the wide range of the delights of aesthetic appre- 
ciation, especially blessed is he who from early youth— 


‘*. . . Many an evening. . 
. .saw the hills 
Grow larger in the darkness; all alone 
Beheld the stars come out above his head,’’ 


and learned— 


‘*While yet a child, with a child’s eagerness, 
Incessantly to turn his ear and eye 
On all things which the moving seasons brought 
To feed such appetite.’” 


As a study in the results of this phase of early sensory- 
motor training, let a high school teacher of English from 
California spend a week with a class brought up in one 
of our crowded cities east of the Rockies, where the 
horizon is intercepted by skyscrapers, and Mother Earth 
blanketed in brick, concrete and cobble stones. Let her 
find the class reviewing the ‘‘Idyls,’’ with the emphasis 
just then on the ‘‘Passing,’’ and in particular on the 
scene between Arthur and Sir Bedivere, after the ‘‘last, 
dim, weird battle of the west.’’ Has she previously gone 
over the ground with the nature-loving girls by the Pa- 
cific, she will have found the interpretation to have been 
given with sympathy and full appreciation of each detail 
of ‘‘bare, black cliff’? and ‘‘slippery crag;’’ of ‘‘death- 
white mist’’ and ‘‘moaning sea.’’ Nature will have been 
from childhood an open book to these impressionable 
minds, and the aesthetic in them will have grown with 
their growth. Small wonder, then, that so large a pro- 
portion of our artists and writers claim the Golden State 
for their mother, at least by adoption. Meeting her 
new class, she will probably be surprised to find that 
while the ‘‘faultless king,’’ the ‘‘brave Sir Bedivere,’’ 
Sir Launcelot ‘‘falsely true,’’ the ‘‘guilty queen,’’ and 
even ‘‘sweet Elaine’’ will all come in for a fair meed 





“Wordsworth, “The Excursion,” Book I, lines 126-129, 149-152. 
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of clever analysis, with a just quota of admiration or 
blame, her eye will watch in vain for the quick, upward 
glance of sympathy, of artistic delight in the exquisite 
word-painting, the melodious tone-pictures suggested by 
the figures already given, and lines such as these: 


‘‘T heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 
And the wild water lapping on the crag.’’ 


‘¢. . . The many-knotted water flags, 
That whistled stiff and dry about the marge.’’ 
«| . . And the fringe 


Of that great breaker, sweeping up the strand.’’ 

‘¢. . . The world 

Was all so clear about him, that he saw 
The smallest rock far on the faintest hill.’’ 

Of course, given the time and opportunity, a nature- 
loving teacher could do a great deal herself by enthusias- 
tic word-painting, and the skillful employment of other 
means, such as lantern slides, postal views, comparative 
description, the giving special emphasis to nature poets 
like Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Burns, Thompson, in 
assigning study and recitations, to compensate for the 
want of actual observation, and create a sympathetic 
atmosphere in her class. But how many teachers, city- 
bred for the most part, are attuned to this, and suffi- 
ciently enthusiastic? Then, too, we are not all equally 
endowed—fortunately or unfortunately?—with the sen- 
sitive organization best fitted to the development of an 
aesthetic taste, though psychologists claim that undevel- 
oped sensory cells may exist in the central nervous sys- 
tem, and some of these might have been suited to the cul- 
tivation of the love of the beautiful had they been reached 
in early years. 

But the girl east of the Rockies is quite on a par with 
her sister farther west in her keen appreciation of human 
nature. We all understand what we see, feel and hear 
around us every day. The younger the child the more 
uncompromising the judge. 
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Our little traveler grows apace. Forces latent in him 
from the first are developing and must be reckoned 
with. No longer are the motor activities and imagina- 
tion the sole movers. Like an apt general, inexperienced 
at first, but gaining by defeat no less than by victory; 
ever alert; incessantly reconnoitering the enemy’s 
ground, judgment is steadily growing and asserting itself, 
drilling and marshaling the mental forces, and, where it 
ean, the physical. Now is the teacher’s grand oppor- 
tunity ; it is also the time of greatest responsibility. The 
age of drama is past; the age of ideals has come. Not 
that our little tot of six had not ideals. He had; but 
they were founded on imagination and fancy. The teens 
usher in the age of hero-worship. What the glorious 
thirteenth century was to the intellectual awakening and 
development of our western race, the early teens are to 
the individual boy and girl. It is an age of warmth, 
glow, color, intensity; of teeming aspirations; of a seek- 
ing of the best according to the individual mind, be the 
‘*best’’ in the eyes of the child a thing to be desired or 
shunned by the rightly ethical. Less uncompromising 
than the more imaginative mind of five or six, it is more 
critical. It is also more susceptible to prejudice. In- 
stinct is in large measure the guide of the younger child. 
At twelve, the dawning judgment, undeveloped, raw, sen- 
sitive, pretentious, often carelessly cruel, is, nevertheless, 
susceptible to its best influences. Who among us cannot 
look back to this period in his own life, and trace to it 
bearings that have proved the most potent of all in his 
subsequent career? It is preeminently the formative 
age, because it is an age of transition, and transitions are 
inevitably for betterment or deterioration. It is an age 
of character-building, of selection, of an unconscious 
‘*choosing of the way.’’ An age when the closest friend- 
ships are formed; when the strongest passions are germi- 
nating. It is the age of antitheses. Of would-be inde- 
pendence; of infatuated following of a chosen leader. 
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Of rebellion against restraint; of subjection to public 
opinion. Of shamefacedness in deferring to his elders; 
of bold acknowledgment of the leadership of his equal. 
Of an extraordinary respect for law and justice; of an 
abiding contempt for the boy or girl who ‘‘tells’’ upon 
a wrongdoer. Of strong impulses towards piety; of 
human respect in pious observance. Who does not see 
the dangers and possibilities of such a time? And how 
blind are we who fail to recognize the value at this crisis 
of the teacher who knows how to make himself the friend 
and best comrade of the child out of school hours; a sym- 
pathetic guide, instead of captain-master, in the class- 
room? Prone as children at this age are, boys and girls 
alike, to be influenced sooner by an equal than a parent 
or teacher; and liable as the latter will be to find in her 
class a pupil whose leadership is instinctively acknowl- 
edged by the others, the wise teacher will carefully con- 
ceal any annoyance she might feel at the competitive 
influence, especially should there appear a certain con- 
sciousness of power on the part of the pupil. The only 
course for her to pursue to retain her own authority, 
beyond that of the captain-master’s terrorism, which in- 
fallibly ends in deceit on the children’s part, and a hatred 
of the teacher and the school, would be to secure an ally 
in the leader, by marks of confidence before the class, 
such as entrusting to him the fulfilment of little offices 
about the classroom which argue responsibility in the 
pupil; forestalling the children by proposing him as suit- 
able for this and that réle in the games which suppose 
apt qualities, ete. Such a course on the teacher’s part 
has often ended by completely changing the center of 
gravity in the class from the pupil-leader to the rightful 
authority, while the pursuance of an opposite course is 
the shoal on which many an inexperienced teacher has 
suffered shipwreck. 

A moment ago we alluded to the teacher as the ‘‘friend 
and best comrade of the child, out of school hours.’’ To 
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take part in the game, not as a grand seigneur, or ma- 
jestic distator, but as one of themselves, who goes in 
equally for the disgrace of defeat or the palm of victory; 
to submit goodnaturedly to the ruling of the umpire 
elected by the children to climb with them the moun- 
tain side; explore the ravine, and lead in the quest for 
fern and pale anemone and golden poppy in the spring- 
time—these are the things that tell for ‘‘influence,”’ and 
while leveling artificial barriers, give the teacher real 
ascendancy by the spirit of fellowship and the good 
understanding it inaugurates. Playtime is the grand 
‘fopen sesame’’ for the teacher. In nothing is there 
needed more tact, more discernment, more watchfulness 
without the appearance of suspicion or distrust; above 
all, with the ‘‘teens.’’ Children of the imaginative age 
easily entertain themselves. They will suffer no dicta- 
tion. Given room enough and security enough for the 
exercise of their surplus activities, the teacher on sur- 
veillance will have little to do, beyond a general watchful- 
ness and perhaps occasional restraint. Not so with the 
teens. To them, interest is as the summer rain to the 
flower; sympathy, the sunshine towards which leaf and 
petal instinctively turn. Hence, it is no more in the 
power of children to be natural; to be themselves with 
the teacher whom they think of only as a kind of useful 
encyclopedia, to be consulted on occasion; or a task- 
master, or a military dictator, than it is for the rose or 
the lily to unfold its tender buds to the dry winds of the 
desert, or the ice of Siberia. Games, at this time, have a 
definite aim ; play is dominated by the thought of reward. 
Is the teacher loved? Respected, but along with it the 
love that ‘‘casts out fear?’’ Then, his nod of encourage- 
ment; his ‘‘Bravo! Good for you, lad!’’ will be a prize 
ten times valued beyond purse or winning cup. Is he, 
on the other hand, the mere encyclopedia, the taskmaster, 
the dictator? We shall either see the little company scat- 
tering in groups, at a safe distance from the master, or 
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disappearing suspiciously, one by one, round the corner, 
with the certainty of getting into a scrape, and perhaps 
much worse before school ends. Query: When play is 
over, which type of teacher will command the best les- 
son? Why? 

Play unfolds character. It brings out leadership; dis- 
closes energy, resourcefulness; indifference or weakness. 
It holds honesty up to view, or shows up the propensity 
to tread in devious ways. It brings out ingenuity, and, 
above all, aptitudes or unfitness, judgment, equity, man- 
liness, generosity, or their opposites. It is nature off 
its guard, and acts like the sun shining through limpid 
water upon the bed of the stream. Let the ‘‘encyclo- 
pedic’’ teacher, the captain-master, the dictator, be as- 
sured that no glance of his will ever penetrate into the 
depths of those young hearts, or fathom the possibili- 
ties latent in those young minds day after day before 
him in the classroom. They divine his secrets more 
readily than he could ever divine theirs, and the discov- 
ery arouses no sympathy. How different the attitude of 
our Divine Lord, when He went amongst us and bade 
‘‘the little ones’’ come to Him! And yet, strangest of 
all truths, all dare not imitate it, though He expressly 
said, ‘‘Learn of Me.’’ Tradition and conventional senti- 
ment still run high in some places, and bar the way to 
the good teacher’s freedom of action, and the full benefit 
to the children, that springs from the assurance of sym- 
pathetic approval. Nevertheless, the fact that the right 
attitude is making its way among a large number of our 
educators is consoling. Of course, there are dangers 
here, too, dangers of indiscretion and excess; but they 
must be met, not by repression, but by direction. In 
nothing more than this does the young teacher need tact- 
ful training, and training to act with tact. We complain, 
nowadays, of a lack of piety among our children. It is 
natural to shrink from what we do not love; from that 
which rouses in us no desire of imitation. Is the fault 
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not our own? Are our young teachers grounded in that 
urbanity, in that winning courtesy that marked the deal- 
ings of Our Lord with men? In that gracious wording 
of requests, that graceful acknowledgment of favors, that 
look of gentle askance at the daily minutiae of little care- 
lessnesses, instead of the repelling frown or harsher 
word? For it would be a lack of ‘‘motor training,’’ that 
would be sad, indeed, if these ‘‘little things,’’ that mar 
the sweet amenities of life, were to be habitually passed 
over, for want of sufficient tact on the teacher’s part to 
correct without the forcefulness due to a state offense, 
and which must be banished, if we are to send out from 
our schools perfect gentlewomen (and gentlemen). Are 
they taught, are they shown, are they drilled how to do 
these things, so that their reproof no less than their 
praise may win the child? It is a well-known fact that a 
tactful reproof, given through the acknowledged privi- 
lege, and with the unction, that belongs to the ‘‘compan- 
ion teacher’’ alone, has been the foundation of a friend- 
ship between teacher and pupil that has lasted through 
life.’ It is not here meant to imply that all authority has 
not the right to rebuke. It has. We refer to the right 
willingly and affectionately accorded by the child. 

When the teacher shall have been thoroughly grounded 
in these truths, and their practice unremittingly insisted 
upon, we shall have better results in our schools and an 
increase of piety in our children. 

There is some discussion nowadays among psycholo- 
gists and educators as to the comparative advantages of 
beginning the study of a foreign language at the age of 
greatest motor plasticity or of the most vivid intellectual 
awakening. Yet the subject seems scarcely to admit 
of difference, unless, indeed, we view it from the quasi 
‘*business’’ or utilitarian standpoint, where the ultimate 
end desired is mere usefulness in scientific or historical 





‘Cf. Fenelon and his “little Duke.” 
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research. In this case, a reading knowledge of the lan- 
guage being ordinarily considered sufficient, and the early 
teens being the period of quickest as well as most tena- 
cious memory acquisition, and also, as we have seen, of 
dawning discrimination and general awakening, it would 
seem to be the age most appropriate for the study of the 
forms and principles of a language, and the mastering 
of its vocabulary. This would especially apply when 
the time allotted to language study is limited to two, 
three, or, at the most, four years. However, in connec- 
tion with what we venture to call the economic side of 
this viewpoint, the question comes to mind: ‘‘Is ‘a read- 
ing knowledge’ of a language sufficient for ‘research?’ ’’ 
Is the means proportioned to the end? A glance at the 
subject from the opposite standpoint, the aesthetic, may 
throw light upon it. 

We suppose, then, the end to be culture; the aim, the 
acquisition of the best the language would open to us, 
whether of sympathetic thought, philosophical truth, 
poetical beauty, intimate acquaintance with the great 
minds of the nation, as well as purity of accent and dic- 
tion, grace and fluency of address. Naturally, there is 
no question here of a time limit, and the earliest pos- 
sible moment sees the work begun, while yet the motor 
reflexes are most active, the nerve cells most plastic, the 
auditory and perceptive equipment most responsive; for 
seldom do we fail to notice a certain ‘‘foreignity,’’ if we 
may coin a word to fit the idea, in the speech of those 
who approached our language as late as even the age of 
nine, and this, anyone coming in contact with children 
sent to us to learn English must have observed. 

In beginning acquaintance with a foreign tongue, the 
child, by means of its auditory perception, comes face 
to face at the start with what we shall call the soul of the 
language—inflection. Not only does this element convey 
to the mind the tint and shade of meaning in the vocal 
word, when that word has grown familiar; not only does 
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it hurt or soothe, calm or excite; to the young child it is 
the medium of the idea the riper mind desires to impart, 
until association, linking itself with the auditory re- 
flexes, stamps the sound with a definite mental idea. It 
may be objected that inflection, being an integral part 
of speech, belongs to language at each stage of its acqui- 
sition by the individual. Granted. But association, 
which is the prime factor in learning to think in a lan- 
guage, and in providing the most prolific stimuli for 
acute sensory response and keenly sympathetic discern- 
ment, has its roots less deep; is less responsive, less 
ready, less keen in detection, without its basis of childish 
impressions. But it may be objected that ‘‘fibers of asso- 
ciation increase in number until about the age of 33,’’ 
and that this faculty would therefore be of more value 
from the period of the teens than earlier. To this we in 
turn object that, while the associations formed during 
the teens are ordinarily most vital, associations being 
but factors in the machinery requisite for acquiring a 
language, to be effective aids must play their part so 
early and so regularly as to act with the ease and uner- 
ringness of instinct, hence the superior efficiency of the 
work of association when deeply ingrained into the plastic 
nervous tissues of childhood. 

That association, through the medium of exterior 
motor action, is a valuable aid in the teaching of lan- 
guage, is proved by the good results achieved by those 
instructors who resort to this agency. We have known 
even high school professors to act out before the class 
the meaning of each substantive, action-word and sen- 
tence, before entering into verbal application and discus- 
sion of the same; and we all know the vivid impression 
produced by the effective combination of inflection and 
motor activity in the drama, and the consequent help 
towards understanding a language we derive from at- 
tending good plays. 

It is, then, inflection that imprints upon our nervous 
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tissues our first linguistic impressions. Association fur- 
nishes the constant stimuli for their further develop- 
ment and refinement. Later, the same activities, be they 
motor, sensory or associative, in combination with imag- 
ination and imitation, carry us to a farther stage of per- 
sonal language-building, and in accent we have the fin- 
ished product of environmental influence. ‘‘ Surely, thou 
also art one of them; for even thy speech doth discover 
thee.’”® 

We come back to our question. ‘‘Js a ‘reading knowl- 
edge’ of a language sufficient for research work?’’ Our 
answer in unequivocally, ‘‘No!’’ Research, like transla- 
tion, implies the most delicately sensitive and sympa- 
thetic rendering of the heart and soul as well as the body 
of one language into another, which can never be done 
through the lifeless medium of mere vocabulary, syn- 
tax and rhetorical construction. Were translators more 
conscientious or better equipped, the many miseries we 
might be spared may be inferred by a mental reference 
to some of the misjudgments and consequent sufferings 
of individuals and organizations which the end of the 
last century and the first years of the twentieth brought 
to our notice, and which sprang from a misconception 
(let us hope sincerely such) of the author’s meaning by 
the translator. Newman, anxious as to the accurate state- 
ment by French translators of the principles advanced by 
him in his ‘‘ Essay on the Development of Christian Doc- 
trine,’’ writes in 1846, a year after his reception into the 
Church, to Dalgairns, then in France, and who knew 
French like a native: 


‘¢. . . You see, everything depends on the exactness 
of the French translation. An incautious rendering of 
particular phrases may ruin everything. It is plain, 
then, sorry as I am to give you the trouble, a good deal 
depends upon your sharpness of eye. You are the only 
person who can do what is required. I will say this, 





*Math. xxvi, 73. 
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too—I am very anxious that my preface, containing my 
Retractions, should be carefully translated. You will 
see the reason—for what do you think Father Perrone 
says of me? ‘Newman Romanum Pontificem vocat 


diabolum.’ ’” 
In this connection the biographer of Newman observes: 


‘*Tt will seem to some a remarkable presage on Newman’s 
part, in respect of the singularly inaccurate translations 
of his writings in our time.’’ 


*Cf. “Life of Cardinal Newman,” by Wilfrid Ward, Vol. I, p. 161. The 


italics are the writer’s. 
A Sister or Notre Dame. 


College of San Jose, 
San Jose, Cal. 














THE PRE-SOCRATIC USE OF 
WVux7 
AS A TERM FOR THE PRINCIPLE OF MOTION 
(Concluded. ) 


7. TERMS OF ANAXAGORAS. 


Aristotle’s assertion (Met. 984 a. 11) that Anaxagoras preceded 
Empedocles in age but followed him in works places Anaxagoras 
for our purpose. Difficult as it is to fix the dates of the later 
Ionian philosophers, it is quite impossible exactly to determine the 
influence and the dependence of each on the ideas and terms of the 
other. The task of all who followed Heraclitus and the Eleatics 
was to synthesize the elements of truth in both systems. Anaxa- 
goras, a true successor of the early Ionians, inherited and developed 
the tendency of Heraclitus to advance toward ideas and terms 
which would destroy the identification of a4px4 and its motion. 
Anaxagoras was for Aristotle (Met. 984 b. 15) the first “sober 
thinker,” and yet by their “random talking” his predecessors had 
assisted him in the way of making the terms for his new ideas 
less inadequate than they would otherwise have been. 

His effort for precision of expression, even in a particular instance, 
shows that Anaxagoras realized the value of accurate terminology. 
(Cf. Frag. 17, Diels. Vor. 320.) His critical tendency of method 
may be seen in the apothegm ascribed to him by Aristotle (Met. 
1009 b. 25): “Just such things as men assume will be real for them.” 
Aristotle (Met. 989 b. 4) recognized the efforts of Anaxagoras for 
terms and noted that while Anaxagoras did not speak rightly or 
clearly, yet he meant almost the same thing as those who spoke 
later with greater clearness. 

In a study of the terms of Anaxagoras, we find safety only in 
his own words since the whole tendency of his commentators has 
been to identify his term vois with vols as it came into meaning 
after Socrates. We have seen a growing tendency on the part of 
philosophers to fix epistemological values, and yet we find nothing 
of this in the extant fragments of Anaxagoras. © By raising the 
notion of vovs, semi-popular and particular, to the idea of a 


directive cause is one way by which Anaxagoras may have come 
427 
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to postulate an efficient force. However, this seems a big step 
for a thinker at this stage of the development of thought. He 
might have taken out the yuxq which was the dynamic term for 
the motion of the 4px4 and have made it the separate cosmothetic 
force under a kindred term. By some such process as this, we 
think, Anaxagoras postulated vois. He did not all at once arrive 
at a full realization of the implication of his new idea, and so we 
find with him yvx4 remaining in things as a cause of motion (and 
possibly restricted to animate being) while at the same time its 
powers had already passed over into pois. 

Before giving attention to the idea peculiar to Anaxagoras, we 
shall make the transition from the other Ionians to him through 
his terms for what would correspond to the former dpx4 and 
xlynots. Terms for the “surrounding mass” (7d wepiéxov) of Anax- 
agoras are found in Frag. 2 (Vor. 314) and Frag. 14 (Vor. 320). 
“Air and aether” (a)p xai al@p) occur in Frags. 1 (Vor. $13), 
2 (Vor. 314), 12 (Vor. 319). The terms xueiv, daoxpivecOa, 
d:axplvecOar for “motion” occur in Frag. 13 (Vor. 319). Motion 
is frequently expressed in terms of “rotation” or “whirling” 
(wepexwpnors). (Cf. Frag. 12 Vor. 318). Force (Bin) and swiftness 
(raxur#s) as sources of motion are found in Frag. 9 (Vor. $17). 
One phase of the process of how things came from air and aether 
is described in Frag. 15 (Vor. 320) as a ovyxwpeiy and an 
éxxwpeiv. (Cf. also Frag. 16 Vor. 320 and Frag. 12 Vor. $19.) 

Anaxagoras appears sometimes to have overlooked vois as a 
source of special activity and to have substituted for it physical 
conditions. However, vois as an omnipresent rs xwwhcews alriov 
was at all times very real for him. (Cf. Frag. 8 Vor. 317 and 
Frag. 14 Vor. 320.) In his analysis of things as they now are, 
Anaxagoras insisted that, excepting vois, nothing is absolutely 
separate or capable of existing apart or of itself. Many of his 
negative statements served only to emphasize the attributes of 
vous. He frequently reverted to wavra wavrds poipay peréxe of 
Frag. 6 (Vor. 316). When things were all together, nothing was 
clear and distinct by reason of their smallness (ix oyixpdrnros), 
but finally of whatever “seeds” there were the most (rwy r\eiora) 
each object became and remained distinctly (évén\érara) qualified 
by their character. (Cf. Frag. 1 Vor. $313 and Frag. 12 Vor. 319.) 

In the answer to the question at once suggested by érwy mXeiora 
we come upon the notion of a “world of cxéppara” peculiar to 
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Anaxagoras. (oxépyara became for Aristotle rd dyowpep7). 
These are described in Frag. 4 (Vor. 315) where Anaxagoras said 
that in every compound there existed orépyara raévrwy xpnudrwr. 

Anaxagoras, explaining epi rjs dmoxplows in Frag. 4, made 
certain mystifying references to another world or another order. 
Simplicius (Phys. 157, 9) noted this érépa tis dcaxdounors as 
not alc@mr_ and considered that Anaxagoras spoke as epi &\\wv 
and that his didxpiots was voept. (Cf. Anaxagoras on “other 
world swiftness” in Frag. 9 Vor. 317.) 

It is safe to say that the fragments of Anaxagoras containing 
references to vois itself are the most important words spoken 
thus far in philosophy. The phraseology is still far from strict 
terms for the incorporeal, but we can almost see the efforts of 
Anaxagoras in his emphasis on the simplicity of vois as he aims 
to confer upon it powers yet new. 

In Frag. 11 (Vor. 318) vois is set apart from all other things. 
The end of Frag. 12 (Vor. 319) contains the same thought. 
There Anaxagoras maintained that vois is mixed with no other 
thing but is pévos airds éx’ éwrov. The significant term abroxparis 
occurs in Frag 12. (Cf. Plato, Cratyl. 418 C who gave to 
the vovs of Anaxagoras the terms airoxpdrwp, oifevi peuelypevos, 
xoopeiv.) Further terms for vois are: &ecpos and xpareivy and 
loxbev peyiorov (Frag. 12). The words dXerrérarov révrwv xpn- 
parwv xal xaBapwrarov of Frag. 12 indicate that the old striv- 
ing toward immateriality continued in Anaxagoras. 

At this point we may compare with veis the Heraclitean 
Aéyos and 1é coddv and yvmun, which are not always clear. 
In Frag. 2 (Vor. 61) Heraclitus attested to the ignorance of men 
regarding \éyos and further said that all things yiveoOa: xara rédv 
déyov. He complained (Frag. 18 Vor. 77) that no one had yet 
reached the conclusion that 7d coddv is révrwy xexwpropévor. 
He mentioned yvmun in Frag. 19 (Vor. 68), which Diels renders: 
“In Einen besteht die Weisheit, die Vernunft zu erkennen, als 
welche alles und jedes zu lenken weiss.” In Frag. 65 (Vor. 67) 
Heraclitus represented 74 co¢év as willing and yet unwilling to 
be called by the name of Zeus. 

If Anaxagoras took up for vous the ideas of Heraclitus, it cannot 
but be seen that the yvaun of Anaxagoras is something distinct 
from vous itself. However much vous, through the power by 
which it éyvw and diexdounce, excelled an unthinking agency, 
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it cannot be reduced to one of its own attributes, even to the 
highest power it possesses. 

The only instances of the use of yux4 by Anaxagoras lend them- 
selves to the interpretation of yvxq as a term for the principle of 
motion. Frag. 4 (Vor. 315) gives &@pwra xai ra Gdd\a toa 
boa Woxiv Exe. If yvxq was here actually used in a restricted 
sense as the principle of animation, we may conclude that it was 
at the point where vous took its place in the terminology of 
cosmology that yvx# became peculiar to animate being. The 
other instance of the Anaxagorean yux7 (Frag. 12) repeats the 
expression dca Yuxiv Exe. vx} may have been restricted in 
Frag. 4, but dca puxiv txe (Frag. 12) has an extension as wide 
as deny éxivnoey 6 vous of Frag. 13 (Vor. 319). 

We cannot say how definitely vovs superseded yux7 in the 
mind of Anaxagoras. In particular applications of wis to the 
cosmological process the old way of thinking may have led him 
to couple yvx} with vovs in portions of his work that have 
never reached us. Plato (Cratyl. 400 A) cited Anaxagoras as 
holding that the ¢ios of all things was vols and that it was 
yux# which arranged (d:axocyeiv) and controlled (éxev) all things. 
(Cf. Doxographic tradition for Ecphantus.) Aristotle’s difficulty 
over the relation of yvx4 and vovs of Anaxagoras is well known. 
(Cf. De Anima 404 b 1, 405 a 13, 429 a 18). 

It was natural that Plato and Aristotle, whose minds were 
ruled by Socratic standards and fixed conditions of knowledge, 
should have been disappointed at the failure of Anaxagoras to 
apply his doctrine of vois. The new agency, vovs, was not yet 
alight with finality for Anaxagoras. It remained for Socrates to 
quicken vois into a final cause. In the act of abandoning yux7 as 
a kinetic principle philosophy began to speak in such terms as 
t@ov, Expuxos, &yuxos and yixwors. The real substitute for kin- 
etic yvx4 would appear only when Greek philosophy had reached 
its height. 


8. TERMS OF THE SUCCESSORS OF ANAXAGORAS. 


It is a question whether Anaxagoras deserved the reproach of 
Aristotle (Met. 985 a. 18 ff.) to the effect that, when he had used 
vous a8 & unxav) mpds THY Kocpuorolay, he reverted to it only 
when at a loss for a cause, in other cases accounting for things by 
any other cause rather than vous. Philosophy at this period 
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found new life in the doctrine of the vows of Anaxagoras. Greek 
thought had been advancing all the way from Thales to Anaxagoras, 
but the heirs to the terms and ideas of the great pre-Socratic 
were unable or unwilling to take advantage of their heritage. 

There are no extant fragments of the works of Archelaus. 
Diogenes Laertius (11, 16) has placed him for us as an Athenian 
or a Milesian, a pupil of Anaxagoras and a teacher of Socrates. 

Aetius, Dox. 331, attributed a doctrine to him in these terms: 
ixd Oeppov cai éupuxias ovornvar rév xdcpov. For him dp and 
voos were 6 6eds (Aet. Dox. 302), but the doxographer qualified 
beds as not Kocporords. 

The influence of Anaxagoras on Archelaus is apparent in the 
statement (Philop. de an. 71, 17 Hayd.) that Archelaus was among 
those who said that the all was moved id rov vou. (We note in 
this passage rp Yuxp 7d xuveiv.) A tendency to employ vois in a 
particular sense appears in a statement attributed to Archelaus by 
Hippolytus wherein he granted vous to all living things (Dox. 563). 

If the system of Anaxagoras were to be judged only by the 
representation it received at the hands of Diogenes of Apollonia, 
then Plato would have been justified in his assertion (Phaedo 98 B) 
that Anaxagoras made no use of vous but treated “air” and 
“aether” as causes. (Cf. Plato’s word drora as descriptive of 
these causes.) 

Aristotle’s statements regarding the aifjp of Anaxagoras are in 
place in a consideration of the system of Diogenes. Aristotle 
(De Caelo 302 a. 31) noted that Anaxagoras used the words zip 
and aléjp synonymously. 

In an effort to explain the phenomena of animate life, Diogenes 
limited to living things the vous of Anaxagoras which Aristotle 
(De An. 405 a. 18) has called the Anaxagorean dpx4. The term 
used by Diogenes is vénors and vénois was for Aristotle himself 
(De An. 407 a. 20) vow xivyars. 

Simplicius (Vor. 335) ascribed to Diogenes (Frag. 4 (Diels) 
Vor. 335) an &fp-4px4 which was the source of life as well as 
of yux} xal vénos. In the words of Diogenes (Frag. 4) yux7, the 
same for all living things, was aqp. (Cf. Frag. 5.) 

Frag. 5 (Vor. 335) contains as significant terms for djp-vénors 
xuBepvay, xpareiv, Oeds. Frag. 7 (Vor. 339) describes the first 
principle as dldvov xal a0avarov cya. (Cf. also Frag. 8 Vor. 339.) 
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Theophrastus (Dox. 477) gave to the 4p of Diogenes the terms 
&repos and dldvws. 

Aristotle’s statement (De An. 405 a. 21) has been given for 
Anaximenes as one of those included under “certain others,” but 
Diogenes is deservedly the only one there named as identifying 
yuxt and d4fp. aap is there described as révrwy Xerropepécraros. 
Aetius (Dox. 392) said that for Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Arche- 
laus, and Diogenes oicia yuxns was depwdns. However, Diogenes 
is the only one whose words convict him of that charge. Of 
Diogenes it can be said as of no other philosopher before him that 
to have yux# was to be gujvxos. In Diogenes we find true 
hylozoism. Whereas Anaxagoras caught his vois from above 
by a brilliant stroke that did not fully succeed in bringing it 
down to things, Diogenes postulated véno1s inhering in dip. 
He outlined his monistic system with open eyes in contrast to 
Xenophanes whose pantheism probably never presented itself 
to his own mind. 

While on the one hand the strivings of Anaxagoras were wasted 
on Diogenes and their results appropriated by conscious dynamism, 
vous failed equally of development with the Atomists. Leucippus 
is credited (Aet. Dox. 321) with a work zepi vov of which we 
have no fragments. In the fragments of the works of Democritus 
we find terms new and significant. yvx7 as a term for “our soul’ 
was frequently used by Democritus (Cf. Frags. 171, 159, 187 
Diels). Frag. 1 (Vor. 385) contains the term yixwors. 

Frag. 11 (Vor. 389), describing the two kinds of yrapn as 
yvnoln and cxorin, indicates a critical attitude and recalls 
oxordecoa Sédta of Empedocles (v. 348). The term dyuxos 
(Frag. 164 Vor. 414-415) occurred for the first time with Demo- 
critus. (Cf. also the term 4doyos of this fragment (164) and the 
terms gujvxos and dyvxos of the introduction to the fragment 
by Sextus Empiricus.) 

The phrase deca yuxiv exe (Cf. Anaxagoras) recurs in Frag. 
278 (Vor. 435). Here yvxq is confined to mortals and other {ga. 

We are indebted for the most part to Aristotle for the physical 
doctrines of the Atomists. He gave as their croxeia the terms 
7d wAnpes xal 7d xevdv. Simplicius (Phys. 36, 1) (Vor. 346) used 
the term d&royua in describing the doctrine peculiar to cosmological 
atomism. Aristotle contributed the account regarding the 
“natural necessity” according to which the atoms came together. 
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gbors was given as the principle of motion. (Cf. Phys. 265 b. 24.) 
Simplicius (Phys. 327, 14 Vor. $64) criticized the Atomists for 
giving no alria but 4rd rabroudrov xal rixns (Cf. Aristotle, Phys. 
196 a. 24.) Cicero (De Deor. Nat. 1, 24, 66) in the words “sed 
concursu quodam fortuito” may have drawn on the apparent 
identification of abréyarov and rixn (Cf. Arist. Met. 984 b. 8). 

The latent materialism of Democritus was brought out by 
Aristotle (De Resp. 471 b. 30) where 4 yvuxq was 7d Oeppdy and 
certain oxjara in the air were called vous xail yxy. As a 
statement of Democritus we have (Plac. Dox. 390) the assertion 
that all things peréxe: yuxns rouas. The “incorporeality” of the 
mvp of the Atomists was described by Philoponus (Vor. 369) as 
& owpacw dowparov ba erropépecav. 

Democritus received much attention from Aristotle in the 
De Anima. Although Aristotle admitted (405 a. 18) that Anax- 
agoras meant by vovs something different from yux4, he seemed 
certain that Democritus used vovs and yvxq as interchangeable 
terms (Cf. 404 a. 28). wyvx# proper is for Democritus 
mip tt kal Oeppdv (404 a. 1). “The spherical atoms,” continued 
Aristotle, “Democritus called zip xai Yux7. These spherical soul- 
atoms most easily find their way through things and, being 
themselves in motion, they set other things in motion, for the 
Atomists assumed 4 yux# as that which furnished motion to 
living things.” No such sharp lines as Aristotle drew around vois 
existed for the Atomists whose use of the term was probably akin 
to its force in the phrase é zravrés véov of Herodotus (8, 97). 

Aristotle (De An. 405 a. 8) commended Democritus for neatness 
of expression. Perhaps the greatest contribution of systems 
that failed to develop the idea of vos was the contribution of 
more precise and accurate terminology for ideas already in the 
mind of philosophy. 


9. SUMMARY. 


It remains to review in these systems, all of which were incom- 
plete, the instances of the use of yvx4 as a term for motion. The 
early Ionians, for the most part oblivious of the real problem, 
included motion in the generic notion of cause. In particular 
instances they used the expression yuxiv exe as merely equiv- 
alent to xwyrixdy eva. Again, when speaking of beings of a 
limited sphere, they expressed the property of life by the same 
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phrase—yux}v exe. yvx4 possibly came to stand with some 
for the general principle of xivnois which, while it had not yet 


worked itself out into a separate force, was nevertheless on the 
way to becoming a specific cause. 

In the period of transition, when yvx7 as a dynamic force was 
passing into Yux} «al vous and into vous as a term by itself fora 
mechanical and a final cause, whether through an over hasty 
advance or through a reaction, thinkers in all good faith gave the 
power of thought even to all things. yvxq7 in their minds had not 
yet fully separated from things when, with Heraclitus, a material 
principle that was deitwov replaced the dépx which had before 
been dexivnrov. vx) had not so much narrowed as it had con- 
tinued, almost in a faded sense, as the principle of motion for 
all things to which the term {gov had been extended. Thus 
“whatever has yvx7” stood now for all things whatsoever and 
again for all things with life. Moreover, from philosophers yet 
lacking sharp distinctions of the power of life and the power of 
thought we may expect such statements as those of Epicharmus 
to the effect that all living being is endowed with thought and 
attempts such as those of Philolaus to distinguish the power of 
thought in man and in nature. Heraclitus and Empedocles were 
marked by this tendency to grant ¢péynois to all things. 

The pivotal idea of all philosophy before Socrates is the vous of 
Anaxagoras. This cosmothetic force, vovs, was for him the only 
thing absolutely separate and unmixed, but his language at 
that time offered no better terms for it than Xerréraros and 
xaBapwraros. The idea of an efficient force was for Anaxagoras 
paralleled by the notion of true immateriality. EEmpedocles had 
veiled the aspects of the separate moving power under poetical 
and figurative terms. The genius of Diogenes of Apollonia was 
not great enough for his inheritance and so, in the answer 
vénors-anp he returned to a position which philosophy had 
outgrown and in his self-satisfied cosmological monism he can be 
rated only below the early Ionians. The philosophers before 
Anaxagoras had all tended towards a separation of force from 
matter and in their hylokineticism may be regarded as the fore- 
runners of dualism in a sense in which the acknowledged hylozoist 
can never be so considered. At this point it took genius to see 
that the problem was not solved by the mere naming of van or 
vous as a separate force. 
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While philosophy, rising to the distinction of the element 
of thought and the element of life, was separating a rational force 
from “first substance,” it did not all at once desert its old position, 
but left the element of life inhering in all matter. At this time 
terms for life and terms for distinctions of powers came to be used 
in a more conscious sense. 

In Diogenes of Apollonia we find frequent use of the terms for 
life and a distinction of yuxq and vénots. txew vonow took on 
with him definite meaning, while there seems to have been in his 
mind a complete identification of the ideas connoted by the phrases 
éupuxov elvac and yuxivy exer. 

The inestimable value of the Anaxagorean vois was ceded away 
and its true development was again thwarted when philosophy, in 
the system of the Atomists, turned into the lane that must lead 
to a dead wall. However, the appearance, at this point, of the 
first systems of latent panpsychism on the one hand and of latent 
materialism on the other can be regarded as part of the growth of 
philosophy in the sense that, while the natural tendency of the 
sincerely philosophizing mind is in neither direction, these systems, 
evolved before adequate notions or terms for the immaterial order 
had been advanced, in the light of the system of Aristotle would 
serve as instances of cast-off hypotheses. 

Among the words of Democritus we find the terms fw, pixwors 
and the noteworthy use of ddoyos and of ayvxos. The deca 
yuxiv éxe phrase recurring in Democritus is equivalent to 
éuyvxa without the uncertainty attending its use by Anaxagoras. 

As the extension of the term yvx4 became more restricted by 
lines of demarcation separating the regions of speculation, active 
specialization in one sphere attached more definite sense to terms 
hitherto used with a vague meaning. Noclear notions of imma- 
nent and of transient motion had yet been conceived. ¢icis and 
éooa had appeared as terms of Philolaus, and Plato tells us, in a 
characteristic speculation on the derivation of the term yw x%, that 
it was a refinement of the expression 4 iow dxei xal xa. The 
Atomists, less inexcusably than the philosopher of today, thought 
to solve the problem of motion by the doctrine of “natural neces- 
sity” or self-movement. We have noted the terms ¢iois and 
7d abréparov ascribed to them by Aristotle. On secondary 
authority Alemaeon has been credited with ¢itors abroxivnros 
kar’ dldvov klvnow. The term deifwov for the dpx4 of Heraclitus, 
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who attributed natural energy to his rip-dépx4, appeared simul- 
taneously with an incipient effort to separate original motion from 
original matter. A fragment occurring in Stobaeus (Flor. 1, 
180 a.) and credited to Heraclitus by Diels (Vor. 78) reads: Wuxis 
tort ddyos éavrdv abtwy. Anaxagoras, refusing to other things 
existence é¢’ éavr@, demanded an unmixed and separate char- 
acter for a vos which was atroxparjs. Aristotle (De. An. 404 
a. 8) credited the Atomists with x:voiyeva xai airé as a term for 
their first principles. The language of all these attempts fore- 
shadows Plato’s terms for the definition of yvx4 proper (Cf. 
Phaedrus 245 C)—1ré aird éavrd xivovr. 

The “natural necessity” explanation, complete only when sup- 
plemented by the theory of matter and form, did not satisfy the 
Greek physicist whose science must be crowned by his cosmology 
The first Greek thinkers set the problem in a question which for 
us would read: To what shall we refer the activity of transient 
material energy and the immanent principle of animation? This 
question later widened to include: To what shall we refer the 
spiritual activity within us which is but extrinsically dependent on 
its organism? yvux% activity had from the first demanded Aris- 
totle’s yop¢h. The connotation of kinetic yvx7q in objective sys- 
tems which held no adequate notion of immateriality determines, 
from a certain standpoint, the position of each pre-Socratic phil- 
osopher. 

The charge that the earliest of these thinkers endowed ayuxa 
with yux} (Diog. L. I, 24) is unfair in the sense in which 
it is made. Out of his wealth of thought and term Aristotle 
(De. gen. an. 762 a. 18) could guardedly say: xdvra yux7s eva 
whpn. 

The subsequent history of Greek philosophy may be written 
in outline in the words of three men. The true development of 
the vous of Anaxagoras came only in the doctrine, advanced on 
empirical principles by Socrates, that whatever exists for a useful 
purpose must be the work of an Intelligence. (Cf. Xen. Mem. 1, 
4, 4.) 

Plato (Timaeus-29 D) on the way to truth said that 6 xécpos 
was {gos tupuxos evous through the rpévora roi Geov. 

Philosophy made a transition in the words of Aristotle (De Caelo 
271 a. 33): 6 52 beds xal 4 dbors obdév pdrnvy rowvew. There ever 
remains the dfwSavyacrérepos of Socrates (Mem. 1, 4) regarding 
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the Creator of {ga éudpova xal tvepyd. Nature must seek the 
source of its laws in God. When the genius of Aristotle, never 
deserting his position in passing from kingdom to kingdom in 
philosophy, had contributed a rparov x.vovv dxlynrov (Phys. 256 a.) 
and a vénois voicews (Met. 1071 b. 20), it remained for Christian 
philosophy to complete this last word of pagan thought with the 
necessary ideas of the providence and the personality of God. 
Christian philosophy in turn is complete only when religion binds 
the world of the physicist and the psychologist back to God, Who 
has endowed His creature man with a mind having as its object 
Truth, the First and the Last. 





DISCUSSION 


THE METHOD OF TEACHING RELIGION EMBODIED IN THE FIRST 
TWO BOOKS OF THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION SERIES 


1. As a child studies First and Second Books of the 
Catholic Education Series his ideas are developed con- 
cerning creation. 

In the first lessons of the First Book he is led to 
observe the birds, trees, flowers, the sun, grass and all 
that make up the world of nature as distinct from houses 
and other works of man. Our Lord tells the children 
about His Father. The birds and the trees welcome 
Jesus because His Father gave them their gifts. Our 
Lord feeds the people with the loaves which He multi- 
plies in their very sight. The little song, ‘‘ Dearest Lord, 
we thank You,’’ gives thanks to God for all the gifts of 
home and nature, and for personal gifts of heart and 
head. St. Peter acknowledges our Lord as Master of the 
waters when he prays to be told to ‘‘Come.’’ The boat- 
load of Apostles claim the protection of the Creator when 
they call upon our Lord to save them. The sick come to 
Him and are cured as by One having power over all 
nature. Towards the end of the First Book we are told 
that ‘‘Long before Jesus came to us His Father was get- 
ting the whole world ready for Him.’’ 

In the Second Book, the poem ‘‘I know blue, modest 
violets,’’ tells us that God made the stars and the violets. 
Mr. Wood thanks God for sending him May and asks 
Him to send a little brother to her. It is God Who is 
pleased when David protects and cares for the little crea- 
tures under his care. God sent Mary to Joachim and 
Anna as a reward for their fidelity. 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s poem, ‘‘Wind,’’ gives an 
opportunity to have the children tell about the ‘‘different 
things’’ our invisible Father does. The idea of God’s 
sovereignty is repeated again in ‘‘Little Fir’’ and in the 
hymn, 
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‘*T thank Thee, Lord, for quiet rest 
And for Thy care of me,”’’ 


in which God is praised as the Giver of all things—and 
then God sends the Angel Gabriel to announce the com- 
ing of His greatest Gift. Who but the Creator could 
command angels? And on the Holy Night multitudes of 
angels sing, ‘‘Glory to God in the Highest!’’ It is like 
the old angelic battle-cry, ‘‘Who is like unto God!’’— 
and is meaningless unless applied to the Source of all 
creation. 

The idea of God’s power and love has been growing 
constantly and reaches a climax in these lessons on the 
Sacred Humanity. After the simple shepherds have 
wondered and exulted and trusted anew in God’s power, 
Wise Men who love and obey Him in all things come to 
adore the Divine Child because they know that He is God. 
‘‘They knew He made the whole world and everything 
in it spoke to them of Him.’’ 

The little opening lesson of Part III is like a psalm or 
an old Gaelic thanksgiving in its poetic enumeration of the 
beauties of God’s world. The magi are sorry for the 
unhappy and rebellious people around them, and they 
pray that the time will soon come when they will do God’s 
will on earth as perfectly as the quiet stars do it in the 
heavens. 

In the songs the children are called upon to praise Him 
‘*Who hath made a bright heaven and a fair earth of 
naught’’ and ‘‘One Who had made the light and flame 
and all things bright,’’ and was the Maker of the world. 

The little Jesus in Nazareth read in the Bible the 
story of creation. ‘‘Everything he saw reminded Him of 
His Father. When He looked up at the mountains, He 
thought how great and strong His Father was Who 
made them.’’ At the end of the story of the Master Who 
worked such miracles, questions are asked to make the 
children think why all nature obeyed Jesus, and then, in 
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Part IV, almost in the words of the Bible, comes the story 
of creation. 

Great numbers of little city children have never 
seen lambs, so that the story of the shepherds and the 
parable of the Good Shepherd have for them little of the 
force with which those narratives come home to children 
familiar with farm life. Some means must be used to 
give a deeper understanding of these lessons. 

A good idea of a shepherd’s feeling for his little 
charges is planted in the child’s mind by the story of 
David’s loving protection of the little lambs, so gentle 
and helpless, and of his heroism in rescuing the stolen 
lamb. No picture can adequately supply for a real lamb, 
but with class experience and the teacher’s description, 
pictures are a help. 

The shepherds to whom the angels sang were watching 
and tending their flocks with loving care. In the daytime 
they provided for their needs; at night they protected 
them from danger. They gave soft little lambs to the 
Divine Child in the Cave. The value of lambs and sheep 
is further enhanced in the children’s minds because the 
Wise Men, among other precious gifts, thanked God for 
the fattening flocks. 

So, if God likens us to lambs and sheep in the story 
of the ‘‘Lost Sheep,’’ and if He calls Himself the ‘‘Good 
Shepherd,’’ how tender must be His love for us and with 
what trust we must return to Him if we are ever bad. 

‘* Jesus, tender Shepherd’’ ends the chapter and will 
recall the lessons learned in connection with it. 

Throughout the first five chapters of Book Two the 
charm of obedience is shown. In Chapter VI the story of 
man’s sin and its consequences is told. Chapter VII 
brings the sinner again into filial relations with the 
Heavenly Father as the story of God’s forgiveness of 
man’s disobedience is developed and exemplified. 

In the preface to the Second Book the adult reader 
is reminded that ‘‘the essential thing in religion is the 
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fulfilling of God’s holy will;’’ and that ‘‘it is, therefore, 
needful that the child, from his earliest years, should 
have impressed upon his mind the conception of an all- 
pervading law ...as a rule of conduct which is de- 
signed for his own good.’’ An ordinary little Catholic 
child with a good father and mother follows the law 
without thinking much about it, although the habit of 
obedience is being formed. The lessons in the Second 
Book are such as will make a child think about the uni- 
versal obedience of all successful nature to this law. 

‘‘The object of the Second Book is to bring home to the 
growing mind the central truth that God has given us this 
law; and that this law must be obeyed if we are to realize 
the supreme purpose of life.’’ 

It is especially in the lessons of a domestic or religious 
nature that we are impressed with the order and beauty 
and happiness of obedience. 

David is described as a son who never forgot to take 
care of the sheep his father had placed in his care. He 
was strong and brave. His heroism in killing the lion 
and in braving Goliath appeals to our admiration. Yet 
this strong, brave man loved to do what God wanted him 
to do. 

St. Joachim and St. Anna, whom all the people of 
Nazareth loved, obeyed God, and as a reward for their 
obedience He gave them a little daughter, Mary. They 
promised God to teach her to love and obey Him. She 
did so joyously everything her parents wished that they 
loved her more and more every day. She liked to read 
about God and King David and about God’s promise to 
send His Son to earth. She learned that God was waiting 
to find a mother for His Son and that He wanted her to 
be perfectly pure and obedient. Mary always tried to 
find out what God wanted her to do and she did it with a 
heart full of joy. God was so pleased with her obedience 
that He always helped her. 

Once, when she was praying and thanking Him for 
all His goodness, she promised again that she would 
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obey Him in every thought, word and action of her life. 
Suddenly an angel appeared and told her the wonderful 
tidings of God’s plans for her and said that God was 
pleased with her obedience. 

‘*An Angel Bright’’ memorized will render permanent 
the thought of her obedience. 

When Little Fir, at first a grumbler, becomes con- 
stantly obedient, God gives him something greater to do. 

The shepherds went with haste to obey the angel’s 
directions. They gave the Divine Child the best gifts 
they had to offer and promised to obey Him always ‘‘as 
promptly and joyously as they had obeyed the Father’s 
message. ... 

The Wise Men noticed that the stars obeyed God’s will 
so perfectly that they filled the heavens with peace. They 
thought that the stars must have known God’s secrets 
because they were so obedient. The men in Babylon were 
wicked and unhappy because they disobeyed God’s laws 
and quarreled with one another. They went to war with 
their neighbors. The Magi prayed that the time would 
come when God’s will would be obeyed on earth as it was 
obeyed by the quiet stars in heaven. The Bible told them 
that God had promised to send His Son to teach the 
world to obey. At last, when the wondrous star told them 
that Christ was born, they obeyed the call joyously and 
went to seek Him. Obedient again, they return by another 
road into their own country. 

Joseph and Mary did not even wait until morning be- 
fore their great act of perfect obedience in journeying 
unprepared into a strange country at the command of 
God. 

‘‘They obeyed joyously’’ is the note that is struck 
again and again throughout the series of lessons. 

Children enjoy repetition if it is not monotonous. It 
is not monotonous here because there is real interest in 
the lives that are used to illustrate the virtue. Silver 
Brook cannot be turned from its course toward the ocean. 
Washington as a boy is famous for his manly courage 
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and obedience. ‘‘He never was afraid, he always told the 
truth and he obeyed cheerfully.’’ 

The Fourth Commandment comes just before the 
series of stories about our Lord and His miracles— 
stories which form a climax to the fifth chapter. Jesus 
obeyed His Heavenly Father and His earthly parents, 
and because He Himself is God, all nature obeyed His 
commands. 

It would take the children several months to really 
study the first five chapters, and by the time they had 
reached that period their ideas about the virtue would 
have developed so far that they could feel in some degree 
the joy of the fresh creation which is the opening lesson 
of Part VI. The ‘‘beautiful light’’ which filled Adam’s 
soul remained with him while he remained loyal to God’s 
commands. All the beauty and happiness of Paradise 
were to be Adam’s and Eve’s if they would obey. Every 
other creature would obey them. The wonder and the 
loving safety of their Eden are described and held 
before the children. Then how they feel the sorrow of 
the fall—the first great act of disobedience—and the 
sternness of the punishment! The desolation and dis- 
order and misery that followed! 

While the children’s feelings are still roused, they are 
given the story of the Commandments which came from 
God and which we must all obey if we are to reach the 
home about which Jesus told us. 

The tenderest, most filial disposition of heart, most 
conducive to real obedience, must be caused or increased 
by the stories of God’s love, which make up the last 
chapter on redemption. 

Thank God there are children who are being trained to 
love God’s word by learning it from these gentle little 
books. Even half-grown children and adults love to read 
them. Sister M. Macpaena. 


St. Vincent’s Convent, 
St. John, N. B., Canada. 
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THE ADVANTAGE OF THE LONG PERIOD OF INFANCY 


It is beyond human comprehension to fathom and 
understand the plans of the Heavenly Father. We can 
but watch and wonder at His divine providence for the 
good of His creatures. Before the fall of Adam and Eve 
all was different and ‘‘man was but a little below the 
angels ;’’ but when that first sin occurred, man was no 
longer destined to be naturally wise and perfect, and 
were it not for the long period of infancy, for that time 
of plasticity and adjustment to environment, this world 
could never have attained its present state of progress. 
This seems a broad statement, but let us consider it. 

The animals below man are born with the reflex 
actions and instincts necessary to their species, and 
within comparative short spaces of time they are capable 
of providing for their own existence and of performing 
all actions and duties of the adults. Not one of them 
has progressed a single step or an iota without the aid of 
man. Man has ‘‘educated’’ different species of animals 
by training them during their short periods of infancy. 
The very fact that only the young can be successfully 
trained proves the point of the plasticity of the muscles 
during this stage and, also, the inestimable value of this 
period of life. Think what it would be today if man had 
been born with the reflex actions complete and with no 
longer period for development than the beasts! The 
world would be in its ancient state of chaos, and the king 
of the living world would resemble his subjects and be 
like unto them in manners and customs. But this was not 
the divine plan and so the human child is provided with 
a term or period for developing into something higher, 
with the cooperation of God’s grace. This is the period 
of infancy, the time of adjustment to environment 
through adaptation and education. During this space of 
years, knowledge is gained, character is formed and cul- 
ture is reached; in other words, it is the period of edu- 
cation. 
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Butler names five lines along which the child should 
be adjusted to his environment. These are the inheri- 
tances of religion and of civilization, the scientific, the 
literary and the esthetic possessions of our present times, 
gleaned through all the past ages. Then the child will 
come directly into his intellectual and spiritual inheri- 
tance, and can fill his work and station towards the future 
progress and welfare of civilization. Thus each genera- 
tion adds its share to the accumulating wisdom and ad- 
vance of civilization, and this is made possible only by 
that prolonged duration of infancy. 

The relation of this period to the educational theory 
is plain. Earhart says, ‘‘Because human beings are not 
born with a full set of fixed instincts which control their 
activities in every circumstance when action is required, 
it is clear that people must often think about what they 
do. They must determine how they shall act and what 
associations of ideas they shall make. For example, 
there is no instinct which will carry us inevitably into our 
life work, nor which, when we have chosen our careers, 
will determine the means by which we shall pursue them 
successfully. We are compelled to be students, since we 
cannot dismiss our problems at will and lead that care- 
less existence which is something less than real living.’’ 

Therefore the advantage of the long period of in- 
fancy—that time which stretches into years—is truly the 
greatest gift that man possesses. He attains power over 
his surroundings, he gains—mentally, physically—what 
no other creature can ever attain; he comes into his king- 
dom of culture and intelligence; he learns to adapt him- 
self to all conditions and circumstances. In point of fact, 
this is the beginning of his preparation for his future 
state beyond the grave, not alone of benefit for his 
worldly existence. Would that all could realize it! 

Sister M. Tuenzsez, P.H. of J.C, 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 





CURRENT EVENTS 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The Board of Trustees of the Catholic University held their 
fifty-second meeting on November 10, at the University. Only 
routine business was transacted. Mr. John J. Nelligan, presi- 
dent of the Safe Deposit & Trust Co., Baltimore, was elected 
treasurer in place of Mr. Michael Jenkins, lately deceased. 
Bishop Canevin, of Pittsburgh, was elected secretary of the 
board in place of the late Bishop Maes, of Covington. An 
executive committee was also appointed, composed of Cardinal 
Farley, of New York; Archbishop Prendergast, of Philadel- 
phia; Bishop Canevin, of Pittsburgh; Mr. Charles J. Bona- 
parte, of Baltimore, and Mr. Walter George Smith, of Phila- 
helphia. The next meeting of the board will take place on 
the second Wednesday after Easter. 

The student registration at the University has reached the 
figure of 625. Of these 402 are lay students. The ecclesiastics, 
secular and religious, number 223, of which number about 70 
belong to the secular clergy, the rest being novices of the re- 
ligious communities. The Faculty of Theology registers this 
year 76 students, 43 of whom are going on for advanced 
degrees, among them two doctors of theology and one in canon 
law. Nine religious communities are represented in the regis- 
tration of this faculty, while the other faculties have on their 
rolls a number of clerical students who are preparing to teach 
the higher branches in various colleges throughout the United 
States or in Canada. 

At the recent session of the Dante Society, Cardinal Fal- 
conio, Archbishop Bonzano, Archbishop Kennedy, of Rome, 
and Mgr. Henry Brann, of New York, were elected honorary 
members. 

An excellent orchestra of twelve pieces has been established 
at the University by Rev. Joseph L. Kelly, the musical director 
of the lay students. A glee club is also in process of formation. 
Under the same efficient direction, the music of Gibbons Hall 
Chapel has greatly improved in the last two years. 

A branch of the Holy Name Society has been founded at the 
University, under the direction of Father Featherston, presi- 
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dent of Albert Hall, and counts over 150 students on its mem- 
bership rolls. 

Rey. William Quinn has been appointed president of the 
Leo XIII Lyceum and takes charge of the elocutionary work 
and public debates of the undergraduates. 

The athletic record of the University is so far quite satis- 
factory and the outlook for the winter sports is highly encour- 
aging. We are somewhat handicapped by the lack of a suit- 
able gymnasium but are confident that it will be soon provided. 

On the occasion of the meeting of the Board of Trustees, five 
Philadelphia priests presented to Archbishop Prendergast a 
Latin congratulatory address commemorative of the approach- 
ing golden jubilee of his ordination to the priesthood. His 
Grace was deeply moved by this token of respect and responded 
in very happy and touching terms. The address was composed 
by the Very Rev. Dr. Maguire, professor of Latin and dean 
of the Faculty of Letters. 

The new building of the Catholic Sisters College, in the 
vicinity of the University, is approaching completion and will 
be ready by December 1. It will furnish the student Sisters a 
large chapel, several classrooms, laboratories of chemistry, 
physics, biology, and domestic sciences, also library and recep- 
tion rooms and other needed accommodations. 

The Society of Mary of Paris (S8.M.), whose religious are 
known as the Brothers of Mary, have recently acquired ten 
acres of land in the immediate vicinity of the University and 
have there established a house of studies, to be known as the 
Chaminade Institute. A private dwelling on the new prop- 
erty is now occupied by the members of the community who 
are attending the University. Plans are already in hand for 
the erection in the near future of a substantial edifice where 
the student teachers of the community will reside while fol- 
lowing courses at the University. The Brothers constitute one 
of our large teaching communities, having in the United States 
two provinces, viz., Cincinnati with 11 priests and 315 broth- 
ers, and St. Louis, with 9 priests and 158 brothers. 

Work is progressing rapidly on the new house of studies of 
the Oblate Fathers of the United States, now in process of 
erection at the junction of Lincoln Avenue and Fourth Street 
N.E., opposite the entrance to the University grounds. It is 
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expected that the cornerstone will soon be laid. The building 
when completed will be almost as large as Cardinal Gibbons 
Memorial Hall. It will accommodate the philosophical and 
theological students of the community and will be ready for 
occupancy in October, 1916. 


FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC ALUMNAE 


The second annual convention of the International Federa- 
tion of Catholic Alumnae held in Chicago, Ill., November 26, 
27 and 28, had for its special purpose the adoption of a consti- 
tution. The proposed constitution was the result of a year’s 
work on the part of the permanent organization committee 
appointed at the first convention held in New York, in 1914, of 
which Mrs. James J. Sheeran was chairman. The constitution 
had been approved by members of the legal profession and the 
clergy. 

The convention was held at the Hotel Sherman. Among 
those scheduled to deliver addresses at the different sessions 
were: Very Rev. Edward A. Pace, Ph.D., LL.D., 8.T.D., of the 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C.; the Right Rev. Mgr. 
Francis C. Kelly, P.A., D.D., of Chicago, president of the 
Catholic Church Extension Society; the Rev. Richard H. Tier- 
ney, 8.J., of New York City, editor of America; the Rev. John 
L. Belford, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and the Rev. Thomas Burke, 
C.8.P., of Chicago. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


At the fifty-third annual convention of the National Educa- 
tional Association, held at Oakland, Cal., August 16 to 27, 
the following Declaration of Principles was adopted: 


The National Education Association therefore desires to 
put itself on record as follows: 

1. The Association looks upon the war now ravaging the con- 
tinent of Europe as a tragedy having no parallel in history. 
This war is working havoc among the best racial elements in 
all nations concerned, exhausting the near future, bringing im- 
peverishment to the race, and throwing an intolerable burden 
of sorrow and misery on women and children. The Association 
expresses the fervent hope that the measures adopted at the 
peace settlement conference will be founded on justice, and will 
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thereby break down militarism and free the world from the 
fear of another calamity like the present. The Association 
heartily indorses the policy of the President of the United 
States concerning both the European and the Mexican situa- 
tions. It rejoices in his eminent services to the cause of Peace, 
which is the cause of Law. To the President of the United 
States is primarily due the fact that this Republic has re- 
mained law-abiding, despite currents of fear, hate, and excite- 
ment, and stands firm on the only basis on which civilization 
can be restored or peace maintained—the foundation of Law. 

2. The Association reaffirms its approval of the American 
School of Peace League, the organization of Peace Leagues 
among pupils, the observance of Peace Day, May 18, and the 
dissemination of literature bearing on international relations. 
The Association views with satisfaction the efforts made by 
the American School Peace League to secure the cooperation 
of teachers in other countries, and hopes that, in the future, 
similar school peace leagues may become active forces in the 
educational systems of the different countries of the world. 

3. The Association deplores any attempt to militarize this 
country. It again declares against the establishment of com- 
pulsory military training in the schools, on the ground that 
this is reactionary and inconsistent with American ideals and 
standards. The Association expresses its approval of the 
policy of the Boy Scouts of America in keeping their useful 
work free from connection with military affairs. 

4. The Association believes that the promotion of interna- 
tional relationships in education, science, art, industry, and 
social service is of fundamental importance, and that these can 
best be worked out by a coordination of the organized forces 
of the civilized world. To this end, international associations 
should have affiliated national organizations, in each case with 
a central body having delegates from each affiliated nation. In 
the interest of permanent peace and of world research a reor- 
ganization of international organizations should follow the 
establishment of peace in Europe. The United States, with 
other neutral nations, has a great duty to perform in this work 
of reorganization. 

5. The Association feels that we have reached a time when 
interdependence and mutual understanding should create their 
proper organs of expression through permanent officials whose 
duty would be to report to their home governments on the work 
and progress of constructive social agencies in the country of 
residence. The presence of military and naval attachés in all 
embassies and legations emphasizes the least desirable factors 
of international relations. 

The Association believes that the constructive side of rela- 
tions among nations should be emphasized, and recommends 
that each of the national governments which have participated 
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in this International Congress on Education should be urged 
to appoint Educational Attachés as well to their legations and 
embassies in foreign countries. 

6. The National Education Association congratulates the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition on having made the 
official series of congresses the central feature of the Exposi- 
tion. The 852 congresses and conferences meeting during the 
Exposition period will leave a definite impression of national 
and world progress. It is a matter for congratulation that 
education, with 129 distinctive congresses and conferences, has 
been made the most prominent feature of this great series of 
meetings. : 

In the interest of world harmony, we believe the splendid 
work of the Department of Congresses of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition should in some form be continued as 
a useful means of securing a concert of action among the 
nations and international associations. 

In addition to the foregoing, relating to the promotion of in- 
ternational peace and good will and the ultimate substitution 
of law and order for brute force—a new task before teachers 
and those who direct public education, and one which to this 
Association seems to be by far the most important matter 
brought before this International Congress—this Association 
further desires to direct attention to a few of the larger and 
more significant movements now under way in this country, 
which look toward the improvement of public education with 
us. 

1. Child Welfare.—The most prominent of these, perhaps, is 
that recent and important movement for the promotion of child 
welfare, which embraces all movements tending to improve con- 
ditions surrounding the morals, health, and proper development 
of children. Like the question of world peace and international 
justice and good will, the conservation of child life is certain 
to appeal to all humanitarian people. Within the past two 
decades almost all civilized countries have become interested 
in this movement—which embraces infant care, child labor, 
the protection of the child from injurious and contaminating 
influences, health supervision and instruction in schools, pre- 
ventative hygiene, playground activities, and the treatment 
of the child in accordance with the laws of his mental and 
physiological development. Any system of public instruction 
which neglects the physical and moral welfare of children and 
confines itself to their mental training is certain to prove in- 
, adequate to meet the needs of either the individual or society. 
This Association therefore expresses the hope that both the 
teachers and the parents of the nation may interest them- 
selves in and study the different movements looking toward the 
conservation and improvement of child life. 

2. Rural Education.—Perhaps next in importance, and in a 
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way closely akin to the problem of child welfare, is the great 
problem of rural education and rural welfare which surrounds 
and affects the lives of almost half of the people of this nation. 
The solution of this problem demands such a redirection and 
reorganization of rural education as will enable both rural and 
village schools to contribute much more than they now do 
toward the improvement of the life of the people tributary 
to them. A great opportunity for a new type of service awaits 
the normal schools of this country, if they will but seriously 
turn their attention to the many important problems surround- 
ing rural life and train teachers definitely for helpful con- 
structive service among rural people. Large opportunities for 
service also await those institutions which engage in agricul- 
tural extension and the promotion of the various forms of 
agricultural and home economics work among rural boys and 
irls. 

3. School Supervision—The movement for the training of 
supervisory officers as distinct from teachers, which has re- 
cently been begun by our universities, colleges, and larger 
normal schools, is a movement of fundamental importance for 
the future of public education with us. The problems of or- 
ganization, administration, and the supervision of instruction 
are now of such importance as to demand some special study, 
and this Association commends to educational institutions the 
establishment of such courses of instruction and to the States 
the creation of special supervisors’ certificates, based on train- 
ing and experience, which, after a certain date, shall be re- 
quired of all who propose to engage in supervisory service. 

This Association also believes it to be a sound educational 
principle that wherever a teacher is at work or a child is in 
school, be it in city, town, or country district, both teacher and 
child should have the benefit of close, personal, and profes- 
sional supervision. The city teacher and child are now reason- 
ably well cared for, but our present system of county super- 
vision is, in most States, entirely inadequate to meet the new 
needs of rural and village education. We therefore express our 
belief that the present movement looking toward an improve- 
ment in our system of rural-school supervision, and the sub- 
stitution of some larger administrative unit than the school 
district, is a movement which should meet with the approval of 
all. We also believe that, whatever the details of the system 
which may be eventually adopted, some adequate provision 
should be made for opening up rural-school supervision as a 
career for men and women—a career for which either might 
be warranted in making thorough preparation, and which 
either might hope to enter wholly on a basis of merit. 

4. Teachers.—Recognizing that in the last analysis the ex- 
cellence of our public schools depends upon the teachers who do 
the actual work of instruction, this Association believes it is 
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of the highest importance that this work be done under the 
best possible conditions as to the promotion of good health, 
comfort, and peace of mind. To this end the Association ex- 
presses itself unequivocally in favor of adequate salaries, se- 
curity of tenure, a suitable retirement annuity, and working 
conditions in which there shall be sufficient and helpful super- 
vision, and at the same time freedom from arbitrary or need- 
less restrictions or requirements, and from those “ratings” 
and records which unnecessarily disturb the teacher’s peace 
and make the rendering of the best service impossible. 

5. Differentiations in Instruction.—The different attempts 
which are now being made to differentiate instruction and 
adjust school work to meet individual needs and to reorganize 
our educational work along new lines with a view to enabling 
our schools to better meet those special-group and individual 
needs which we have but recently come to recognize as impor- 
tant in public education are movements which appeal to this 
Association as of large importance for the future of our edu- 
cational work. It seems to this Association to be a thoroughly 
sound and just principle that every child of school age in a 
community should be provided with that kind of education 
which will be best adapted to meet his peculiar educational 
needs. The adoption of such an educational principle, how- 
ever, calls for differentiations and adjustments in schools and 
in courses of instruction and for a wide diversification in our 
school work. What our schools have heretofore achieved for 
the mass, they now need to set themselves to try to accomplish 
for groups within the mass. Different types of schools, dif- 
ferent emphasis in instruction for different groups, a wide 
range of educational opportunities, and an estimation of 
equivalences based more upon needs and growth than upon 
similar accomplishments will all be necessary. A material 
extension of the school day, a larger introduction of play and 
constructional activities, a wider use of school buildings, par- 
ticularly with reference to adult education, Saturday instruc- 
tion, and instruction in some form throughout the entire year, 
will also be necessary to the accomplishment of such an en- 
larged educational purpose. 

6. Enlarged Scope and Funds.—With us education repre- 
sents one of our greatest national interests, and in no other 
country in the world have the results of a system of public in- 
struction shown forth to better advantage in the general in- 
telligence, poise, good judgment, and productive capacity of 
the people. This Association, however, desires to call to the 
attention of our people the fact that what has met their needs 
in the past will not suffice for the future, and that each of the 
important educational movements so far mentioned can mean 
nothing less than a further enlargement of the work and 
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function of the school as the constructive instrument of de- 
mocracy. Each enlargement of function in turn demands in- 
creased funds, and, if our schools are to render the service ex- 
pected of them, our people must be prepared to give to those 
responsible for the conduct of public education a larger and 
a larger proportion of public funds. The time is coming, 
perhaps in the very near future, when the enlarged scope of 
public instruction will probably demand one-half of the taxes 
paid by our people. 

7. Cooperation of Other Agencies.—We recognize with pleas- 
ure the increasing interest which citizens are displaying in the 
work of the public schools. We commend the action of a resi- 
dent of California who made it possible for this Association 
te offer a prize to the person presenting the best essay on “The 
Essential Place of Religion in Education, with an Outline of 
a Plan for Introducing Religious Teaching into the Public 
Schools” and thus to bring the attention of teachers and 
patrons to a vital question. We trust that the influence of the 
contest may be far-reaching in its after effects, and that, as a 
result, some method may be worked out by which the underly- 
ing principles of religion may be taught to our young people, 
realizing as we do that the home and the church are not cover- 
ing the whole field. We also commend the action of the presi- 
dent of the Society for Thrift which enables this Association 
to offer prizes, during the coming year, for the best essays on 
the subject of Thrift, with an outline of a plan by which it 
may be taught in the public schools. These are movements of 
large educational significance, and deserve further study and 
encouragement. 

8. United States Bureau of Education.—In conclusion, this 
Association desires to express its appreciation of the coopera- 
tion extended to it in its work by the United States Bureau 
of Education. This Bureau, considering the very meager ap- 
propriations made for its work, has recently begun to render a 
service in the cause of peace and education as important as its 
scope is limited. This Association desires, once more, to re- 
spectfully urge upon Congress that it very materially enlarge 
the appropriations for the maintenance of this Bureau, and 
that it no longer delay placing the Bureau in a position where 
it can render a service to those engaged in the care and edu- 
cation of children, in all of the States, which shall be analogous 
to that which has for so long been rendered by the National 
Government to those engaged in the care and propagation of 
fishes, hogs, cattle and crops. An annual appropriation of not 
less than $500,000 should be made to this Bureau, and this 
amount should be increased as fast as additional funds can be 
used to advantage. 

Patrick J. McCormick. 
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The Normans in European History, by Charles Homer Haskins. 
Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915: pp. 
viii+258 ; price, $2 net. 


This volume contains the substance of eight popular lectures 
delivered before the Lowell Institute in February, 1915, and 
at the University of California the following July. The pur- 
pose is not so much to furnish an outline of the annals of 
Norman history as to place the Normans in relation to their 
time and to indicate the larger features of their work as 
founders and organizers of states and contributors to Euro- 
pean culture. Various aspects of Norman history have been 
treated with fullness by other historians, but, so far as we are 
aware, this is the first attempt to give a general view of Nor- 
man achievement in the various part of Europe. In under- 
taking to tell the connected story of what the Normans accom- 
plished in France, in England and in the land of the Mediter- 
ranean, the author took upon himself a task which demanded 
ability and discrimination. In performing it he has displayed 
both. 

Beginning with the coming of the Norse Vikings to Nor- 
mandy a thousand years ago, he shows the permanent sig- 
nificance of the Normans as founders of well-ordered states at 
home and abroad, and he emphasizes their influence upon the 
law and government of England and the Anglo-Saxon world. 
It would have been difficult, perhaps, to find anyone better 
fitted to deal with such a subject than Professor Haskins, 
whose good work on the Normans has long been universally 
recognized. In giving us the present volume, which places 
before the general reader the fruits of his extensive travel in 
Norman land and prolonged personal investigations in Euro- 
pean archives and libraries, the author has put every student 
under a further obligation. A most valuable feature of the 
book is the informing bibliographical note at the end of each 
chapter which is singularly suggestive of the practical way in 
which one scholar can economize the time of others. There 
is also a good index. PascHaL Rosinson, O.F.M. 
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A Bibliography of Medieval French Literature for College Libraries, 
by Lucien Foulet; edited by Albert Schurz, Ph.D., and 
George A. Underwood, Ph.D., of the department of French 
language and literature, Smith College. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1915: pp. vii+30; price, 25 cents net. 


While the selection of books for modern French literature— 
from the sixteenth to the twentieth century—is a relatively 
easy task today, thanks chiefly to the new and well-nigh indis- 
pensable guide, Lanson’s Manuel Bibliographique, a similar 
selection for medieval literature has heretofore been far from 
easy. Many can testify, perhaps from personal experience, to 
long days needlessly spent in the endeavor to ascertain what is 
really worth while and what is not in the immense output of 
good books and pamphlets dealing with medieval French liter- 
ature and the equally formidable amount of trash. M. Lucien 
Foulet, well known as a famed specialist in that period, was 
well qualified to prepare a condensed list such as was needed, 
and it is this list that is published in the brochure before us. 
This bibliography will be useful to students of medieval 
French literature especially during the first years of their 
studies. And then it will be of service also—and perhaps very 
much so—to institutions of higher learning which may wish to 
secure at moderate cost a good working library on this subject. 
To M. Foulet, then, and to Drs. Schurz and Underwood, of 
Smith College, all those who are interested in medieval litera- 
ture owe a debt of gratitude for the help they offer them in the 
present bibliography. Pascua Rosinson, O.F.M. 


Twentieth and Twenty-first Annual Reports of the Superintendent 
of Parish Schools of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, for the 
Years Ending June, 1914, and 1915. 


The historian of Catholic education in the archdiocese of 
Philadelphia will have many reasons to be grateful to the 
present superintendent of schools of the archdiocese, and 
among them one will undoubtedly be that the school reports 
not only portray the actual condition of the school system but 
are rich in historical materials, especially through their com- 
parative studies with conditions in the past. The present 
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report offers a good illustration of this. Here, in addition to 
the complete statistics of the system and of the individual 
parish schools for 1913-14 and 1914-15, are given a table show- 
ing the enrollment of pupils in each parish school for the past 
twenty years, from 1895 to 1915, and a chart graphically illus- 
trating the growth of the schools from 1868 to 1915. The 
latter is the most impressive presentation of the numerical 
growth of a system, especially since 1894, yet given by a Cath- 
olic superintendent. 

Among the recommendations of special note in this report 
are that the school board designate the length of the official 
school year, standardize the school time, and that they approve 
of greater facilities for continuation school courses through 
night schools and free lectures, and that the communities pro- 
vide for the better preparation of teachers. The report also 
embodies a paper by the superintendent on “The State and 
Education,” admirable for its clearness and forcefulness, 
which ought, independently of this report, to be carefully read 
by the laity as well as the clergy and the professional body 
engaged in school work. The superintendent would do the 
Catholic cause a real service by issuing it in pamphlet form for 
as wide dissemination among the Catholics of the country as 
possible. Why not make it a continuation of the “Educational 
Briefs” for some time discontinued ? 

Patrick J. McCormick. 


Fifth Report of the Superintendent of Parish Schools, Diocese of 
Newark, Year Ending June 30, 1915. 


The report of the superintendent of Newark offers every 
indication of both numerical and organic growth in his dioce- 
san school system. Schools increased during the year reported 
four in number, attendance, 2,812, and teachers, forty-eight. 
The number of inspectors is steadily increasing, a rather cer- 
tain sign of greater efficiency in the teaching corps. 

The dominant note of the report seems to be “greater effi- 
ciency,” and this appears in the discussion on the methods 
of teaching drawing, music and grammar, on physical educa- 
tion, and the training of teachers. The superintendent’s recom- 
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mendations, if carried out, would insure greater efficiency in 
every respect. He offers many wholesome observations, for 
instance, on the methods of conducting examinations, on teach- 
ing the fundamental branches, and his treatment of technical 
grammar will, without doubt, be productive of practical and 
beneficial results. One need not hesitate to say that his re- 
marks on sanitation and hygiene will be fruitful to teachers 
and pastors who have or contemplate having medical inspec- 
tion in their schools. 

Under total enrollment the schools are listed in accordance 
with their registration, an arrangement which enables one 
quickly to see the proportion and the distribution of the larger 
and smaller schools. Such a list is not usual in Catholic 
superintendents’ reports and is one that all could use to 
advantage. Patrick J. McCormick. 


Report of the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae for the 
Year 1914-15. Issued by the Executive Committee. 


The Federation of Catholic Alumnae organized at New York 
in November, 1914, had the distinction of being approved by 
the three American Cardinals, six archbishops, twenty-eight 
bishops and of enrolling 102 alumnae associations as charter 
members. The first convention was a distinct success, marked 
by enthusiasm and a genuine harmony of effort to promote the 
cause of Catholic education. The report of the executive com- 
mittee gives a simple yet adequate account of the proceedings 
of the convention; it also publishes a complete list of the 
officers and governors, and a sketch of the history of the move- 
ment which resulted in the federation. The committee is to 
be congratulated on the amount of work accomplished, which 
is obviously represented only in part by this report. 

Our Catholic institutions whose alumnae are not yet en- 
rolled as members of the Federation would do well to obtain a 
copy of the report. It will convince them better than anything 
else of the need of their cooperation in a movement which 
promises only the best results for the interests of the Church 
in the higher education of women in this country. 

Patrick J. McCormick. 
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The Upper Room, by Robert Hugh Benson. Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York and London: Cloth, 72 pages, 80 cents net. 


There were two aspects of Robert Hugh Benson’s amazing 
literary activity which were not so conspicuous to his tre- 
mendous and still contemporary public but which, we dare 
say, will come ultimately to be even a more enduring part 
of his legend than will be the tradition of his preachments 
and his novels—namely, his poems and his dramas. They, in 
their turn, will probably not enjoy so various and so numerous 
an audience as did and do his more obvious books. Their 
subtle essence is so genuinely lyric, however, that it should 
penetrate for always into quiet hearts and reposeful spirits, so 
long as there exists in the world a mystical habit of thought 
and of prayer and a firm belief in the quintessential reality 
and unity of the Unseen and the seen. 

When “A Mystery Play in Honor of the Nativity of Our 
Lord” was published after successful presentation by the West- 
minster Cathedral Choir School in England, one realized that 
liturgical dramas could still be made to live and to breathe in 
unquestionably artistic accents wherever the Faith still flamed 
which fired their medieval prototype. “The Cost of a Crown,” 
a sacred drama built about Douay, Rheims and the life-story 
of venerable John Bost, and produced at Ushaw, stands, in 
what is almost pageant form, as the companion piece to “Come 
Rack! Come Rope!” The pathetic and transcending history 
of “The Maid of Orleans” furnished Mgr. Benson with his 
next dramatic inspiration, and last in the published series 
appeared the play to which we have addressed ourselves in 
the present title—“The Upper Room.” 

It is in very acceptable blank verse, and such a treatment 
of the narrative of the Passion as might be played on the 
original Elizabethan stage (which is still used by some of our 
University dramatic societies), or again on our professional 
“picture-frame” stage, and yet tell its admirably fashioned 
story with equal truth and equal artistic and dramatic effec- 
tiveness. Costumes and properties and the general problems 
of ordinary staging have here, as for the most part in his 
other plays, been reduced in the author’s preface to their sim- 
plest terms. It would be a distinctly worth-while undertaking 
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for any dramatic organization to produce “The Upper Room,” 
and the attention of those at all interested is here bespoken to 
this and its companion plays, in earnest and cordial recom- 
mendation. 

Mgr. Benson made an exceptional use of music to identify 
inescapably in the minds of the auditors the theatric action 
and the corresponding emotional and spiritual mood, an iden- 
tification imperative to any high dramatic achievement. In 
not one of his plays has he failed to take the fullest adv. tage 
of the support of musical themes, usually liturgical, to enun- 
ciate more definitely the dramatic and spiritual symbolism. 
Often he develops the action to a final tableau almost in the 
form of an epilogue, wherein stringed instruments and singing 
voices really bring the play to a close in a gentle coda. Prop- 
erly handled, it should be very telling indeed. 

There is an unmistakable lyric note throughout the plays, 
and the lyricism is informed with a manifest dramatic instinct. 
Read sympathetically and wunderstandingly, “The Upper 
Room” should not only be most actable, but also most won- 
derfully impressive upon those who see and hear it read. And 
lastly, it will be most meet and proper indeed if, in the words 
of the introduction by His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster, “those who read, and those who see, will alike 
think of him who in so short a time accomplished so much; 
who was taken from us so suddenly, and, from the human 
point of view, so prematurely; who has left so many to mourn 
his loss and feel his absence; and together they will pray that, 
if any veil still hide from him the Light on earth invisible, it 
may be speedily removed, and that his eyes may gaze with full 
contentment upon the Way, the Truth, and the Life, Whom 
by so many methods it was bis joy, during his sojourn in this 
world, to make known to all who were privileged to listen to 
his words.” THOMAS QUINN Bepgs.ey. 


The Boat of Gaeta and Other Verses, by John Henry Clausen. 
Sherman, French & Co., Boston: Cloth, 92 pages, $1 net. 


The present slender volume of verses takes title from a mod- 
erately interesting treatment of the legend of St. Francis of 
Assisi’s sermon from the boat in the bay of Gaeta. One must 
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confess that the author’s muse seems pedestrian rather than 
poetic, and one fears that the lyric notes are too dominated by 
adjacent journalistic strains to be permanently audible! 

T. Q. B. 


The Portland Survey, by Ellwood P. Cubberley. Yonkers-on-the- 
Hudson, World Book Co., 1915: pp. xiv-+-441. 


The volume before us is a text-book on city school adminis- 
tration based on a concrete study. It is one of the School 
Efficiency Series edited by Dr. Hanus. The author is widely 
and favorably known to the educational public. He is at 
present professor of education in Leland-Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. The opening paragraph of the editor’s preface wil! 
serve to give an idea of the scope and value of the book: 

“The report of Professor Cubberley and his associates on 
their survey of the Portland (Oreg.) school system is a docu- 
ment that will be useful for a long time to lay and professional 
students of school administration. The report is noteworthy 
for its comprehensive scope and its illuminating discussions. 
The fundamental problems, which not only the Portland school 
system but every school system must endeavor to solve, in 
seeking to adapt itself progressively to the educational needs 
of the community which it serves, are treated in this report 
with the insight and outlook of professional men who observe 
carefully and state facts and conclusions with directness and 
force.” 

The book is divided into four parts under the following four 
heads: I. Organization and Administration; II. Instructional 
Needs; III. Building and Health; IV. Attendance and Costs. 


Problems in Elementary School Administration, A Constructive 
Study Applied to New York City, by Frank P. Bachman. 
Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, World Book Co., 1915: pp. x+-274. 


A widespread discontent with the results obtained in the 
seventh and eighth grades has long found expression in our 
current prints and during the last few years this discontent 
is expressing itself in a more active form. It has been said 
that the work in these grades lacks vital interest for the pupils, 
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that there is in it too much drill and repetition and too little 
of the things that really count. Again it has been pointed 
out that the grammar schools fail to articulate closely enough 
with the high school, either in content or in method. 

Some twenty years ago a remedy for some of the evils com- 
plained of was sought in the departmental method, which it 
was argued would bring children in contact with several teach- 
ers instead of one teacher. In addition to the advantages of 
divers models for the child’s imitative activity, this plan was 
intended to supply teachers with special aptitude in the 
branches which were taught. The advantage of this is unques- 
tioned for children at this age whose interest in. the subject 
matter of the curriculum is beginning to deepen, but the de- 
partmental system has not proved an unqualified success. The 
chief cause of this partial failure is probably due to the want 
of good team work. 

Another solution of the problem has recently been sought in 
the reorganization of the elementary school and high school, 
such as would confine the elementary school to six years and 
would organize the seventh and eighth grades with the first 
year of high school into an intermediate school, or junior high 
school, and restrict the senior high school to the following 
three years. 

In the volume before us Dr. Bachman studies this among 
other problems from the administrative standpoint. The 
editor, Dr. Hanus, says of this work: “Three important con- 
temporary problems in the administration of elementary 
schools are treated in this volume by a method which is com- 
mending itself increasingly to students of education and has 
a special significance for all officers of school administration 
and supervision. These problems arise when the establish- 
ment of intermediate schools (or junior high schools) is under 
consideration; when we seek to ascertain what a satisfactory 
rate of promotion is, and under what conditions we may hope 
for a maximum rate of promotion; and when we try to secure 
age-grade standards that will yield us usable and valid infor- 
mation concerning the number of normal-age, over-age, and 
under-age children in the schools: and the method employed in 
dealing with these problems is the statistical or objective 
method—the method that is free from personal bias or general 
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opinion, and seeks to arrive at valid conclusions on the basis 
of incontestable and well-organized data. 

“Dr. Bachman’s brief but comprehensive introduction states 
these problems clearly, and also the principles of method on 
which his studies are based. The main body of the volume 
consists of three parts, each dealing with one of the problems 
under consideration.” 

The first part of the book treats of the intermediate school 
in three chapters under the following heads: Educational Efii- 
ciency of the Intermediate School; Economy of the Inter- 
mediate School; Educational Opportunities Afforded by the 
Intermediate School. These three chapters will prove very 
interesting reading for the growing number of people who are 
interesting themselves in the junior high school. This interest 
is deepened by the fact that the treatment is purely objective, 
being based on actual results of the trial in New York City 
and by the further fact that the new plan did not meet with 
the continuance of the enthusiastic support of the superin- 
tendent. THomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


Education and Psychology, by Michael West, I.E.8. London, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1914: pp. viii+341; $1.50 net. 


A brief note by the author tells us of the purpose of the 
volume: “The book is cast in the form of a textbook of educa- 
tional psychology. A simple outline of psychology is given 
and applied at every point to the problem of schooling. 

“But it is primarily intended for a larger public than the 
school and the training college. It is therefore made free 
from unnecessary technical terms and discussions of subjects 
of purely professional interest. 

“The book is intended to point out the psychological error 
which lies at the basis of the present educational system, and 
its grave dangers. A remedy is suggested.” 

There is much in this volume that will prove interesting and 
stimulating reading for teachers who are accustomed to study 
the recent literature on this subject. He aims at restraining 
the unlimited application of the Roussellian doctrine, without, 
however, swinging to the opposite extreme. This trend of the 
author is indicated sufficiently in the following passage: 
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“What is the aim of education? How may that aim be at- 
tained? Psychology answers both of these questions. In 
answer to the first it tells how to study, what the particular 
child is, what power he has in embryo, and, therefore, what 
he is capable of becoming. And it says secondly how, by fol- 
lowing laws which apply to all human minds, these embyro 
powers may be developed. Yet the answer of psychology is 
not complete. Education does not consist only in the develop- 
ment of the child’s latent powers along their natural lines. 
This was the idea of Rousseau, that the educators should make 
the child become all that he has it in him to become. This is 
the view of some of those now-a-days who teach ‘education as 
development.’ 

“Before the time of Rousseau education was considered as 
teaching, i.e., as remolding the child into something other than 
he is by nature. It was believed that the child is by nature 
wholly bad, a child of the devil. It was believed that the func- 
tion of education was to check every wish and natural ten- 
dency of the child, for all are wholly bad. The first view, that 
of education as development, seems at first glance nearer the 
truth. But in reality it is just as far off as the second. For 
the second has some truth in it. When it is said that a child is 
born ‘son of the devil, it is meant that he is born morally 
bad. Morality is a matter of one’s relation to society. It is 
perfectly true that the child is certainly not born a social 
being. Many of his tendencies are distinctly individualistic. 
Only certain weaknesses of his mind, certain qualities which 
are the result of the incomplete development of his mind make 
him capable of being formed into a fully social being.” 

This passage makes it sufficiently clear also that the author, 
in common with many of the educational writers of the day, 
takes a very mundane view of the nature of morality and a 
very animal view of the nature of man. Both of which lead 
him to deny the presence in the child of the germ of a higher 
nature, which entitles him to be called a child of God and a 
brother to his fellowman. THomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 
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The Rockefeller Foundation Annual Report 1913-1914. New York, 
The Rockefeller Foundation, 1915: pp. 98. 


This first annual report of the Rockefeller foundation covers 
that period from the reception of its charter, May 14, 1913, to 
December 31, 1914. The work is distributed in the following 
main heads: Charter and Organization; Principal Funds; 
International Health Commission ; Investigation of Industrial 
Relations; Mental Hygiene; War Relief; Promotion of Coop- 
eration in Missions; Medical Work in China. To these items 
of the secretary’s report is added an appendix covering the 
following topics: Officers; Members and Committees; Consti- 
tution; By-laws; Letters of Gift; Proposed Federal Charter; 
Appropriations; Belgian Relief Shipments; Memorandum on 
Medical Work in China. The work closes with the report of 
the treasurer, which shows an expenditure during the time 
covered of $157,731.08. 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, the 
ninth annual report of the president and of the treasurer. 
New York, 1914: pp. 154. 


The president’s report is divided into two parts. The first 
deals with the business of the year, which is treated under the 
following heads: Endowment, Income and Expenditure; The 
Annual Meeting of the Trustees; The Executive Committee; 
Allowances Granted During the Year; Summary of Allow- 
ances Granted Since the Beginning of the Foundation; The 
Study of Legal Education; The Study of Engineering Educa- 
tion; The Training of Teachers; Pensions; Pensions for Public 
School Teachers; Industrial Pensions; Federal Pensions; 
Publications of the Foundations. The second part of the 
report is presented under the following titles: Standards and 
Standardizers; The Vermont Report; The American Associa- 
tion of University Professors; The Classification of Medical 
Schools; Medical Education on the Pacific Coast; Medicine 
and Politics in Ohio; State Educational Reports; Educational 
Surveys. 
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The Wondrous Childhood of the Most Holy Mother of God, by 
Blessed John Eudes, translated from the Frenche Peek- 
skill, N. Y., Convent of the Good Shepherd (for sale by the 
Catholic Education Press), 1915: pp. xxxi+427; cloth; 
$1.50 net. 


“By their fruits you shall know them” was the test estab- 
lished by the Master and it holds as true today as in the days 
when Jesus addressed it to his humble followers. Judged by 
this unalterable standard of excellence, the book before us is 
entitled to a respectful reading from every Catholic. Blessed 
John Eudes was the founder of the Congregation of Jesus and 
Mary and of the Orders of Our Lady of Charity, of the Refuge 
and of the Good Shepherd. Our late Holy Father, Pius X, 
called Blessed John Eudes the Father, the Doctor and the 
Apostle of the Devotion to the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and 
Mary. He was one of the most eminent exponents of the 
spiritual life during the seventeenth century. Rev. John 
O’Reilley, C.J.M., in the preface to the present translation 
sounds the keynote of the volume and indeed of the author’s 
life in the following passage: “He never separates the evan- 
gelical law from the person and life of Jesus, nor from the 
person and life of Mary. Whom God had joined together, this 
holy one could not put asunder. Side by side with the abstract 
precepts of the Gospel, we always find the living examples of 
Jesus and Mary, which he never permits us to contemplate 
without showing us also that they are the law which should 
govern our life. This golden parallel runs through his works 
and through his whole life. Author, Doctor and first Apostle 
of the devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, he merits the 
same titles in regard to the Immaculate Heart of Mary; most 
devout towards the Incarnate Word in all His human states, 
honoring with a special devotion the childhood of Jesus, he 
had a special devotion also toward the childhood of Mary. In 
this beautiful work on the Wondrous Childhood of the Most 
Holy Mother of God, he pours forth the fervent affections and 
elevations of the heart of a true apostle of Mary. These pages 
are the fruit of his meditations and of his love; for he says, 
‘I have worked more with my heart than with my hand.’” 

All English-speaking Catholics owe a debt of gratitude to 
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the good Sister who has placed within their reach in attractive 
English garb a work which has borne such abundant fruit in 
the original French. Frequently works which appeal to the 
religious emotions may be found wanting in practical judg- 
ment, in sound pedagogy or even in sound theology. The 
present work is a striking example of the opposite virtues in 
each of these cases. The French edition of 1905 was published 
with the approbation of Cardinal Bartholinius, prefect of the 
Congregation of Rites, and Placidus Rolli, secretary of the 
same Congregation. This is sufficient guarantee of the theo- 
logical soundness of the work. The work will also be found 
to be an embodiment of several of the great fundamental prin- 
ciples of the science of pedagogy. In it will be found a fine 
illustration of the doctrine of imitation as applied particularly 
in the early part of the educational process. The fundamental 
rule of method requires that we proceed from the concrete to 
the abstract, and that truths must be administered in a solvent 
of appropriate feeling. These principles stand out conspicu- 
ously in the work before us and would abundantly justify a 
careful study of the work by our teachers if it did nothing 
more than help them to understand how to apply these rules of 
method. 

The work has many additional claims upon the attention 
of Catholic teachers, particularly of those favored teachers to 
whom the physical, moral and spiritual welfare of the little 
ones of Christ are entrusted. 

The author dedicates the work to All Religious Women Em- 
ployed in the Work of Education. In his opening pages he 
seeks to bring home to those privileged daughters of the King- 
dom the dignity and responsibility of their holy office: “Divine 
Goodness has honored you in a very special manner, my dear 
Sisters, by calling you to a work which associates you with 
those apostolic men who labor for the salvation of souls, which 
is, says St. Denis, ‘the most divine of all divine things! The 
training of the little girls in your monasteries in the fear and 
love of God is a function altogether apostolic. Divine Provi- 
dence has called you to this by a special privilege and particu- 
lar grace, for which you can never render sufficient thanks. 
Be convinced, however, my dear Sisters, that this great favor 
carries with it a double obligation. First, that you labor to 
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acquire the apostolic virtues, profound humility, perfect dis- 
engagement from self and from all things, great zeal for souls, 
cordial charity, singular gentleness and meekness, ardent love 
for God, and particular devotion towards the most holy Vir- 
gin. Second, that you do all in your power to instil into the 
hearts of these children the spirit of Christianity, so that 
when they shall have left your care they may be found true 
Christians.” 

It would be hard to find a clearer summing up of the two 
chief phases of the functions of the Catholic teacher. It is to 
be regretted that this line of thought is not kept more con- 
stantly and consistently in the foreground in the spiritual 
formation of our teaching Sisterhoods, for it sometimes hap- 
pens that teaching Sisters fail to realize that their salvation 
and sanctification depends in a large measure upon the manner 
in which they discharge their duties as teachers towards the 
little ones entrusted to their care. Just in proportion as a 
good religious realizes the great dignity of her privilege of 
sharing in the great work which brought the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity down to earth will her whole heart and 
soul go into the work of teaching with abounding joy and in 
the same proportion will her work advance in power and 
excellence. We most heartily commend to all our religious 
teachers and to all who are interested in Catholic education 
a careful study of this excellent work. 

THomas Epwarp SHIELDS. 


A Rosary of Mystery Plays, Fifteen Plays selected from the 
York Cycle of Mysteries performed by the crafts on the 
day of Corpus Christi, in the fourteenth, fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, translated from the Middle English of 
the originals into our mother tongue, by Margaret 8. 
Mooney. Albany, N. Y., Frank H. Evory & Co., 1915: 
pp. 150. 


This book should prove interesting and suggestive to our 
teachers. It is true that it contains no new material; never- 
theless it is equally true that the material it draws upon was 
heretofore inaccessible to a great majority of our teachers. 
The present convenient little volume should find its way into 
the hands of the English teacher in our high schools and of 
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every grade teacher in our grammar schools. The incidental 
religious teaching suggested by these plays will often prove 
far more serviceable to our children than much formal preach- 
ing of devotion. We quote from the author’s preface: “The 
plays chosen to illustrate the devotion of the Rosary are 
arranged in three parts: I. The Five Joyful Mysteries. II. The 
Five Sorrowful Mysteries. III. The Five Glorious Mysteries. 
The artistic unity of this series will be readily seen and it is 
further enhanced by copies of paintings by famous artists, one 
picture for each play. This book is the outcome of study, fol- 
lowed by the desire of the translator to give to others a portion 
of the ‘buried treasure’ of the medieval drama, seldom sought 
in our day, on account of the difficulties presented by the 
language of the period of their production. These plays carry 
with them an atmosphere of religious fervor and devotion 
found only in works inspired by the Gospel stories of Our 
Savior’s life and teaching. They may be read with profit not 
only as a part of the religious literature of the Middle Ages, 
but also by Catholics and Protestants alike as an inspiration 
to greater devotion, and more sincere and earnest zeal in the 
service of Him in Whose Holy Name we place the hope of our 
eternal salvation.” 

It is true that the language of these plays is too difficult for 
grammar-grade children. It is recommended not for their 
hands but for the teacher, who may draw inspiration from 
these plays. The teacher might in many instances express in 
simple prose portions of these plays and thus win the children 
to a deeper understanding and love for the devotion of the 
Rosary. THomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


Arlo, by Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb; the illustrations by 
Charles Copeland. Boston, The Riverdale Press, 1915: 
pp. 206; price, $1. 

This charming little novel, for it is a real novel for children, 
is a treasure for those who are seeking to improve the minds 
of our young people by wholesome literature. If we do not 
provide them with stories that are conceived in the spirit of 
childhood and clothed in language calculated to meet the 
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child’s needs, we may be sure that the children in these days 
of liberty will indulge in stories that are neither moral nor 
wholesome from any other point of view. 

THomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


The Mass, the Holy Sacrifice with the Priest at the Altar, on Sun- 
days, Holy Days and Days of Special Observance, from the 
Roman Missal, by the Rev. John J. Wynne, 8.J. New York, 
The Home Press, 1915: 16mo.; pp. 567. 


This convenient little prayerbook will be welcomed by our 
English-speaking Catholics generally and will serve a useful 
purpose in enabling our Catholic people who are not familiar 
with the Latin tongue to follow the liturgy more closely than 
they could do by the use of the ordinary prayerbook. Judicious, 
brief explanations and historical statements are given where 
necessary to help the reader to a better understanding of the 
service. 


Genetics, An Introduction to the Study of Heredity, by Herbert 
Eugene Walter. New York: Macmillan Co., 1915. Pp. 
xiv-+272. 


The author of this volume is associate professor of biol- 
ogy in Brown University. As was to be expected from his 
academic position, the work is largely a biological treatise. It 
deals in the main with heredity as a biological phenomenon 
and presents in clear and intelligent perspective the various 
theories of heredity which have obtained a considerable follow- 
ing from the days of Darwin to the present. The reader who 
has not had a technical biological training will be able to 
glean from these pages, without too much effort, fairly definite 
ideas of the Weismannian theory of germplasm. 

The book contains « lucid chapter on the study of variation, 
in which a foundation is laid down for an understanding of 
the mutation theory and the contributions of Hugo de Vries. 

Many who are not biologists will be interested in the story 
of the Austrian monk—Mendel—and of his great work, which, 
though produced at the time that Darwin was electrifying the 
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scientific world with his Origin of Species, nevertheless was 
destined to remain in oblivion for half a century before being 
fully appreciated. The Mendelian theory is rapidly replacing 
the Darwinian theory, or that of natural selection. 

The twelfth and last chapter of the book deals briefly with 
the application of the doctrines of heredity to the development 
of the human race. There is one passage in this chapter, a 
quotation from a German newspaper, translated into English, 
which is interesting, to put it mildly: “Berlin, December 11, 
1911.—The Emperor is reported to be interested in a plan 
proposed by Prof. Otto Hauser for the propagation of a fixed 
German type of humanity—a type which will be as fixed as 
the Jewish in its characteristics, if the suggestions of the pro- 
fessor can ever be carried out. The fixed type is to be produced 
as follows: Only ‘typical’ couples are to be allowed to mate. 
The man is to be not more than 30 years old, the woman not 
over 28, and each have a perfect health certificate. The man 
should be at least 5 feet 7 inches tall; the woman not under 
5 feet 6 inches. Neither the man nor the woman should have 
dark hair. Its tint may range from blond to auburn. The 
eyes of the pair should be pure blue without any tint of brown. 
The complexion should be fair to ruddy, without any sug- 
gestion of heaviness or ‘beefiness.’ The nose ought to be strong 
and narrow, the chin square and powerful, and the skull well 
developed at the back. The man and the woman must be of 
German descent and must bear a German name and speak the 
language of Germany. These ‘mated couples’ are to get a 
wedding gift of $125 and an additional grant for each child 
born. The couples may settle in the United States if they 
prefer.” 

This is carrying it a bit far, but it is along these lines that 
Durham cattle are produced. The same philosophy is giving 
us our fine Holstein herds and it may be quite possible, by 
resorting to the same means, to develop human herds of a 
specified character. There is much in the point of view. If 
there is nothing in human life but fine animalism, then there 
‘is much hope of improving the beast. It will be conceded that 
man is still inferior in many ways to his lowly brethren: he 
lacks the pinions of the eagle, the fleetness of the deer and the 
snuggliness of a cat, but there is hope of better days ahead. 
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Eugenics is making progress. It has even secured favorable 
legislation in thirteen States. Tuomas Epwakrp SHIELDS. 


The Brown Mouse, by Herbert Quick, Indianapolis, The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 1915: pp. 310. 


Mr. Quick is a valient protagonist of vocational education 
for our country lads and lassies. In the present volume he 
has given us in a rather attractive form his pedagogical pro- 
gram for the rural school, with indications of the means for 
putting such a program into effect and a forecast of the re- 
sults which may be looked for. 

It can hardly be said, however, that the story is one of 
thrilling interest, nor are his characters altogether consistent. 
The old Colonel was very progressive for a man who had 
fought in our “late unpleasantness” and who in all other re- 
spects seemed to be conservative. His familiarity with the 
Mendelian theory was rather unexpected ; and his treatment of 
his daughter will hardly appeal to the average reader as true 
to nature, but after all these are captious criticisms. The pur- 
pose of the book is to preach a reformation in the program for 
our rural schools and this is done consistently. The author 
can, therefore, easily be forgiven for his lack of skill in develop- 
ing his novel. THomas Epwarp SHIExps. 
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